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TO A MISSAL OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Missal of the Gothic age, 

Missal with the blazoned page, 
Whence, O Missal, hither come, 
From what dim scriptorium ? 


Whose the name that wrought thee thus, 
Ambrose or Theophilus, 

Bending through the waning light, 

O’er thy vellum scraped and white; 


Weaving ’twixt thy rubric lines 
Sprays and leaves and quaint designs; 
Setting round thy border scrolled 
Buds of purple and of gold ? 


Ah! —a wondering brotherhood, 
Doubtless round that artist stood, 
Strewing o’er his careful ways 
Little choruses of praise; 


Glad when his deft hand would paint 
Strife of Sathanas and Saint, 

Or in secret coign entwist 

Jest of cloister humorist. 


Well the worker earned his wage 
Bending o’er the blazoned page! 
Tired the hand and tired the wit 
Ere the final Explicit ! 


Not as ours the books of old, — 
‘Things that steam can stamp and fold; 
Not as ours the books of yore, — 
Rows of type, and nothing more. 


Then a book was still a Book, 

Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, — 
Beating, — like a human soul. 


In that growth of day by day, 
When to labor was to pray, 
Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last. 


Something that one still perceives 
Vaguely present in the leaves; 

Something from the worker lent; 
Something mute, — but eloquent! 


— The Century Magazine (late Scribner). 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


Home Rxrapine.— The teachers of Albany have 
begun regularly to give lists of books for home reading 
to their pupils. Good, — provided the teachers are all 


competent to do this, which our experience of the aver- 
age school-teacher leads us to doubt. — Hxaminer and 
Chronicle. 


Dut. Caritpren. — Stupid boys and girls are often 
so unfortunate as to have either one or both parents 
“smart.” When such is the case, woe unto the teacher! 
The poor stumbling boy or girl hears it again and 
again, “ Why, what is your teacher about? When I 
was at your age I could do most anything with arith- 
metic; knew the grammar by heart, could spell with 
the best of ’em, recite the shorter catechism, had read 
the Bible through twice, and ever so much in geography 
and history; and here you are but half-way through 
fractions! Well, the fact is, teachers don’t take an 
pains with scholars now-a-days.” — Supt. Jones, Erie, 
Penn. 

Scxoots oF IxXVXNTIOx.— The school of invention has 
not yet been set off, but its germ is growing in the me- 
chanical schools, This school will educate men, and 
women too, for the special career of inventing new things. 
Why not? We already have something closely anal- 
agous in schools of design, where the pupil is trained to 


invent new forms or patterns, chiefly of an artistic or 
decorative character. The same idea will be applied to 
the invention of machinery, or improvements in ma- 
chinery, or the adaptation ‘of machinery to the accom- 
plishment of special ends. Inventions usually spring 
from individuals striving to lighten their own labor, or 


from some idea entering the brain of a genius. But 
we shall have professional inventors, who will be called 
in to contrive original devices, and his success will de- 
pend on the sound and practical character of his pre- 
scriptions. — Hon. W. H. Ruffner, in Va. Ad. Journal. 


ANSWER THE CHILDREN’S Questions. — Education 
is erroneously supposed only to be had at school. The 
most ignorant children have often been constant in 
their attendance there, and there have been very intel- 
ligent ones who never saw the inside of a school room. 
The child who always asks an explanation of terms or 
phrases it cannot understand, who is never willing to 
repeat, parrot-like, that which is incomprehensible, will 
far outstrip in ‘ education’ the ordinary routine scholar. 
‘Education’ goes on with children at the fireside, in 
the street, at church, at play, — everywhere. Then do 
not refuse to answer their proper questions. Do not 
check*this natural intelligence, for which books can 
never compensate, though you might bestow whole 
libraries.—Am. Genius. 


Epvucation or Iprots.—Dr. Davis, of Connecticut, 
sums up an able article on the treatment of idiots in 
the following exact statements : 

a. That idiots and imbeciles should be treated dis- 
tinctively from all other classes. 

b. That they cannot with advantage be placed in or- 
dinary schools with other children. 

ce. That they ought not to be associated with the in- 


sane in asylums. 
d. That they should not be incarcerated in penal in- 


stitutions. 

e. That they should not be congregated with the 
pauper inmates of almshouses. 

Jf. That in the great majority of instances they are 
better and more successfully treated in well-organized 
institutions than is possible at their homes. 


TEACHERS’ JOURNALS.—Buffon spoke wisely when 
he said: “How much useful knowledge is lost by the 
scattered forms in which it is ushered to the world! 
How many solitary students spend half their lives in 
making discoveries which had been perfected a century 
before their time for want of condensed exhibition of 
what is known!” And he might have added, How 
many teachers there are who spend half their lives mak- 
ing improvements in the methods of teaching that were 
perfected a century before their time, for the want of a 
condensed exhibition of what is known in the educa- 


tional profession! This want is met by educational 
periodicals, whose contents are worth many times the 
cost of the subscription; and with teachers it. is more 
than ordinarily important to know not only what is 
doing, but what has been done in the profession.—Cen- 
tral School Journal. 


SxxrENOE-BUII DING. — “Scores of young people,” 
says The Scranton (Pa.) Republican, “can reel off the 
rules of grammar from memory, but they cannot con- 
struct a grammatical sentence, The sweet girl grad- 
uate, so engaging in manner, so precise of punctuation, 
and so proper in parts of speech, will often stumble 
most egregiously in syntax when she puts her pen to 


paper. The results of too much theory, and no prac- 
tice to speak of, are seen every day in the effusions of 
professors and public men.” The Republican wishes 
the schools to teach, among other things, the duties of 


citizenship. 

or EpucaTIonaLd ouRNALS.—Every teacher 
in every public school should be a regular subscriber to 
one or more good school journals. They owe to them- 
selves, their pupils, and patrons to take this means of 
keeping themselves abreast of the times. They may 
think they can’t afford todo it. The fact is, they can’t 


afford not to do it. There never was a time when the 


public school was receiving more attention from the 
best class of American people than now: Its faults 
and hits, weaknesses, as well as its many excellences, 
are all being brought out in the clearest light. The 
schools must be better taught in the future than they 
are now or havejbeeninfthe past. If the teachers of the 
present would do this better teaching they must grow, 
—they must become better teachers than they are now. 
To do this they must know their own faults, and what 
will be expected of them in those schools which an 
awakened public opinion will demand. A good educa- 
tional journal will prove a most excellent counselor and 
friend to the wise teacher under these circumstances.— 
C. H. Rew, in Wilmington (Del.) Review. 

Ossect Tracutna. — A teacher told his class: “I 
propose next week to give a lesson upon the cat and 
tiger tribe of animals, and shall invite each of the forty 
boys to bring his cat. I can then, during the lesson, 
draw attention to the form of the teeth, the structure of 
the claws, and the general outline of the body, each boy 


noting these points on his specimen.” No doubt the 
boys will be infinitely amused. The mere sight of forty 
boys with forty cats would be inexpressibly droll, and 
may interrupt the logical sequence of his ideas. 


TEACHING VS. LESSON- HEARING. 


BY W. H. PAYNE, ANN ARBOR, Min., 
Prof, of Pedagogics, University of Michigan. 


My purpose in this article is to indicate what I think 
to be the typical functions of the teacher in the recita- 
tion. From the very first it must be kept in mind that 
the truest test of a teacher’s ability is his skill in im- 
parting instruction. The teacher must be infinitely 
more than a lesson-hearer. All instruction is really 
self-instruction ; the pupil’s own mind must appropriate 
mental aliment, must assimilate it, and thus wax in 
strength. Education is a growth, and this growth 
must be personal, individual, and not a growth by 
proxy. The pupil is helped best and most effectually 
when he is induced to help himself. 

Still, the teacher is more than a guide; his office is 
positive rather than negative. The growth of a tree is 
self-growth; it cannot grow by proxy; yet the culti- 
vator has functions of the most positive character. The 
burden of his toil consists in securing the best condi- 
tions of growth,—in breaking up the soil, in destroying 
the wild growth of weeds, in providing needed material, 
and even in cutting and pruning. In a very large 
sense the cultivator is a co-worker with nature; but, to 
some extent, he is also the antagonist of nature. Un- 
assisted nature is as incompetent to produce a rare, ripe 
peach as to produce a ehronometer. The peach is a 
clear victory over nature; if left wholly to itself, it 
would revert to the worthless thing from which long 
cultivation had brought it, — just as the shaven lawn 
would, in time, revert to a thicket of brambles. 

The great problem for the science of education to 
solve is this: To mediate between nature and art in 
that complex process called education; to assign to 
each of these two factors its just importance; and to 
enlist the services of both in the cause of human prog- 
ress. Education is neither a process of human manu- 
facture, nor is it purely a process of natural growth. 
Under necessary limitations it is both. The Encyclo- 
pédie Methodique summarizes this general doctrine as 
follows: “There is a close analogy between the culture 
of plants and the education of children. In each case 
nature must supply the basis of operations.” Whoever 
brings the powers of his mind to bear on a complex 
question like this, will be strongly drawn toward ex- 
treme views. So far as the history of education traces 
the great lines of human thought on this problem, it 
reveals the efforts of extremists. . 


The recitation should call into action the pupil’s self- 
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conscious growth. But all this is dependent on the art 
of the teacher. From him must come the inspiration 
to effort; he must control before he can guide ; and con- 
troling and guiding are positive arts. He is, also, the 
pupil’s intellectual purveyor; he must determine both 
the quantity and the quality of the pupil’s mental ali- 
ment; and, even more than this, he must, in large 
measure, direct the elaboration of this aliment. It is 
this last function that I wish to illustrate. The gen- 
eral proposition is this: Every subject may be taught 
in such a way as to have an educating value; that is, 
every topic may be made a means of culture. Whether 
a given topic terminates in culture, depends on two 
conditions: Does it stimulate the process of thinking ? 
Is the knowledge communicated understood ; that is, is 
it wrought out into an articulate, organic structure ? 
Whenever any topic, however simple, is taught in this 
way, it is a source of true culture. 


One of the most purely mechanical topics of primary 
instruction is spelling; yet even this may be so taught 
as to stimulate thought. In case the lesson is upon 

uch monosyllables as cat, the pupil may be asked to 
find other words of similar sound, and so he names rat, 
mat, bat, that, fat, etc. What is the pupil really doing 
in this case? Unconsciously he is making a beginning 
in one of the highest of logical processes, — classifica- 
tion. It is true that the basis of classification is a very 
wide one, — mere similarity in sound; but for children 
it ought to be, and must be, wide. This simple prob- 
em is wholly within the child’s reach, and he solves it 
by a process of independent thinking. The teacher 
here states the problem, points out the way to its solu- 
tion, and then the pupil sets himself to work. Or the 
inventive powers of the child may be taxed still more. 
Suppose the typical word be stove, and that the pupil is 
asked to name other articles of household furniture. 
Here is a new basis of classification, and the range of 
thought is considerably extended. Note, also, how easy 
it is to connect this exercise with writing; and, still 
further, how it may be made the basis of instruction in 
language. 

Again, the simplest reading-lesson may be used to 
call into clear consciousness many things that the child 
already knows; in other words, it may be made a nu- 
cleus around which different items of knowledge may 
cluster. Thus, this sentence from the Primer, “The 
cat caught the rat,” may suggest such inquiries as 
these: (1) The different natures of these animals; (2) 
The services rendered by one of them; (3) The reason 
why the other may be destroyed. 

Doubtless the child already knows these things, but 
the points gained are these: (1) The power of thinking 
is stimulated; (2) Confused items of knowledge become 
articulate; (3) The reading-lesson gains in interest and 
value. Here lies the great value of object-lessons, con- 
versational-lessons, and language-lessons. And here, 
too, lies one of the greatest dangers that besets the path 
of the earnest teacher. Recollect that the end to be 
reached is the stimulation of thought, the arousing of 
the pupil’s mind to the free use of his self-activities. 
But the teacher’s part in the process easily degenerates 
into telling or lecturing, and the whole process becomes 
insipid and valueless. 

Counting may be relieved from much of its mechan- 
ical sameness, and, to this extent, may be made intel- 
lectual, by directing pupils to count objects, such as 
desks, windows, panes of glass, pupils, boards in the 
floor, ete. The processes of addition and subtraction 
may be enlivened in a similar manner. Three objects 
may be counted out, then four more counted out and 
placed with these, and lastly, the whole counted. Then 
if the whole process be indicated on the slate or board, 
as 3 + 4 = 7, the pupil is put in the way of construct- 
ing his own addition-table. The reverse process, sub- 
traction, may be taught in a similar manner. Seven 
objects are counted out, then three are removed, and 
the remainder counted. Then the process may be ex- 
pressed on slate or board, as before: 7 — 3 = 4. 


In the same spirit more complex processes in arith- 
metic may be taught. Let this example illustrate what 


I mean: At J of a dollar each, how many books can 
be bought for $12 ?” 


A very common mode of solution is this: “For $12 


To divide a whole number by a fraction, multiply the 
whole number by the denominator, and divide by the 
numerator. 4 times 12 is 48, and fof 48 is 16. Hence 
16 books can be bought.” This process furnishes the 
pupil with a result; but as it is almost purely mechan- 
ical, it has but a minimum of educating value. Suppose 
the teacher’s purpose is to stimulate thought, to show 
the rationale of the rule, and to give the pupil an inde- 
pendent power over analogous questions. Then his 
proceedure might be as follows: “At $1 dollar each, how 
many books can be bought for $12? If at $1 each we 
can buy 12 books, how many can be bought at } of a 
dollar each? Now, if at } of a dollar each we can buy 
48 books, how many can be bought at } of a dollar 
each ? 

When the pupil, supported by the teacher's ques- 
tions, has solved this problem, then ask him to solve it 
unsupported: ask him to make the constructive effort. 
He should proceed somewhat as follows: “At $1 each 
I can buy 12 books for $12; at 4 of a dollar each I 
can buy 48 books, and at } of a dollar each I can buy 16 
books.“ 

As equally well he may proceed as follows: “At $1 
each I can buy 12 books; at $3 each I can buy 4 
books; and at } of a dollar each I can buy 16 books.” 

In contrast with this method is what has been called 
the “ drawing-out process,” so well described by Page. 
I will take some illustrations from higher grades of 
teaching. Suppose we wish to lead pupils to compre- 
hend this general truth: “Most varieties of motive- 
power have their origin in the heat of the sun.” The 
thinking process of the pupils may be enlisted at once 
in an effort to name various motive-powers. This is 
the first step in the general proposition. We will sup- 
pose the list to stand as folllows : 

Wind Power, Steam Power, 

Water Power, Animal Power. 
The process of verification now sets in; and this con- 
sists in an analysis of each mode of power for the pur- 
pose of discovering whether the agency of the sun is an 
element common to each. If this element is present in 
each, the proposition is true, and the pupils who have 
made the analysis will comprehend this general truth. 
Armed with this comprehensive principle or law, let 
the pupil test his skill in solving such problems as 
these : 

1. What is the ultimate force that polished the 
stones on the lake or seashore ? 

2. Show that the power which moves an express- 
train had its origin in the sun ? 

The first question suggests another complete truth, 
which many pupils might comprehend almost unaided : 
“ What is the common origin of sand, gravel, cobble- 
stones, and bowlders ?” 

Starting with this, the ingenious teacher might in- 
struct his pupils in some of the most important truths 
of geology. The second question involves the very 
frame-work of chemistry and botany. In this method 
of teaching lies the vindication of Jacotot’s famous 
paradox, “ All is in all;” and, still more clearly, of this 
saying of the Duke of Argyll, “ Every one truth is con- 
nected with every other truth in this great universe of 
God.” 

History also furnishes a most attractive field for sug- 
gestive teaching. Instead of memorizing the mere text, 
committing to memory lists of dates and names of 
rulers, history may be made to teach lessons of engross- 
ing interest. I will mention only two general princi- 
ples that ought to inspire the teacher and prescribe his 
methods : 

1. The principle of cause and effect should be one 
key to historical study. Every historical event is re- 
lated to an antecedent cause as well as to subsequent 
effects; and this double relation should be employed to 


give unity and interest to the etudy of history. 

2. History is « reflection of human nature. It ex- 
hibits, on a grand scale, the nature, tendency, and conse- 
quences of the great principles of action resident in 
every human being. It is true that history is philos- 
ophy teaching by example. 

Pursued in the light of these two principles, history 
is one of the very grandest of themes. 


— He who shows kindness toward animals will displa 
same characteristics toward his fellow-men. N 
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Foot-sore and weary, the dust of the way 

Clinging and blinding the pilgrim 80 gray, 

Head bowed, and ho going out with a sigh; 

Glad I remember such, wandering by: 

How they shall shine beyond Jordan’s dark strand, 
Dressed in white robes and with palms in their band. 


Fain would I ask them, these pilgrims so grey, 

Can you not carry the burden to-day ? 

One goes before who will help you along; 

Look to Him, trust in Him, then, and be strong. 

Has He not promised, with him you shall stand, 
Dressed in white robes and with palms in your hand ? 


„Seems the way barren, and heavy the load; 
Garments defiled with the dust of the road ? 

Twelve wells of water, palms threescore and ten, 
God hath provided at Elim again; 

There you may linger, and dream of that band 
Dressed in white robes and with palms in their hand. 


From holy refreshment then take up the song: 

‘The Lord is my helper; the way is not long; 

The palm-trees of Elim the victory foretell ; 

Now passing through Baca, I make it a well; 

An earnest within me of reaching that land, 

Dressed in white robes, and with palms in my hand?“ 


A HAND TO THOSE BELOW US. 
BY REV. x. A. RAND. 


There is a multitude in the generation below ours, 
needing our helping hand. We can hear the huzza of 
their fresh, young voices as they press closely after us. 
We can do two things for them. We can recognize the 
possibilities within them, and arouse and stimulate those 
powers. Think what may be when you look into the 
quick, eager eyes of a boy or girl. It was James Gar- 
field who said of a boy, “I may owe him a salute, for I 
know not what possibilities may be buttoned up under 
his ragged coat.” Provoke the young to think over and 
believe in those possibilities. Show them that a ladder 
is above them, running far beyond the level on which 
they stand. Arouse the ambition to climb; and if to 
their eye no visible rounds may be over them, Provi- 
dence will clear away the mist and quickly show them 
rounds where they may plant their feet. The ladders 
of God are somewhere above us, and only await our wil- 
ling feet. How high those ladders run, we dare not 
say, for no one can see to the other side of eternity. 
All that need concern us is the ambition to climb,—go 
higher. Some teachers do a grand work for the young 
in calling out the energy that is latent, in waking up 
their faculties, turning the schoolroom into a place 
breezy with the stir of wings called out and set to flut- 
tering. We can all attempt this, urging upon the 
young high expectations, a goal-mark in the sky. Say 
over to them Lowell’s lines: 


„Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime.“ 


If the goal-mark really be in the sky, if the things that 
are highest and spiritual be included in one’s aim, who 
can set bounds to such a teacher’s work ? 

We not only help those below us by provoking their 
ambition, awaking and stimulating the hopeful things 
in them, but we can help in a practical way. Not only 
stir them to ladder-climbing, but help put a round 
under their feet. It may be done in a kind bit of advice 
about an occupation or profession. One may be helped 
to a position by our’personal influence,—a nice way to go 
ladder-building. We may be instrumental in setting 
the feet of some worthy boy or girl on the rounds of the 
college-ladder. We spoke of the mission of one class of 
teachers to wake up the ambition of their scholars. 
Another class may not have this success in recognizing 
and developing in others the possibilities of greatness, 
but they may be quick to see in themselves the possi- 
bilities of help. The first are good at provoking to 
ladder-climbing, and the second good at ladder-making. 
An enthusiastic appeal to a youthful nature has its in- 
fluence, but a kind word in private and a five-dollar bill 
may be better. There is something very practical and 
effective about the ladder. Dryden thought so, when 
Buckingham, Rochester, and Dorset wished to make a 
trial of their literary skill before him, each submitting 
a composition. Dryden was most pleased with this: 


“On the 1st day of next May I will pay to John Dry- 
den or order the sum of five hundred 1 sterling, 
value received. April 15, 1686. Donxsxr. 


Few can or will put that kind of round under the 


feet of a poor boy or girl aiming at an education, but 
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we can all do something. There is no sight more 
ennobling, more suggestive of Gods attitude toward 
His creatures, than when one reaches out a hand in be- 
half of another below him and strives to help him stand 
as high up on the ladder of the future as possible. 


TWO GREAT HISTORIC MEN. 


WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE AT YORKTOWN. 


(From the Oration of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., at Yorktown.) 
There was another representative of the Old Dominion 
here, greater than any one who could be named, present 


or absent, living or dead. I do not forget that, while 


America gave Washington to the world, Virginia gave, 
him to America, and that it is her unshared privilege 
to recognize and claim, as her son, him whom the whole 
country acknowledges and reveres as its father! Be- 
hold him here at the head of the American line, pre- 
siding, with modest but majestic dignity, over this 
whole splendid scene of the surrender! He is now in 
his fiftieth year, and has gone through anxieties and 
trials enough of late to have filled out the full measure 
of three score and ten. That winter at Valley Forge, 
those cabals of Conway, that mutiny in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, the defection of Charles Lee, the 
treason of Benedict Arnold,—with all the distressing 
responsibilities in which it involved him,—the insufli- 
ciency of his supplies of men, money, food, and clothing, 
must have left deep traces on his couutenance as well 
as in his heart. , 

But he is the same incomparable man as when, at 
only twenty-one, he was sent as a commissioner from 
Governor Dinwiddie to demand of the French forces 
their authority for invading the king’s dominions, or as 
when, at twenty-three, he was the only mounted officer 
who escaped the French bullets at Braddock’s defeat. 
And here he stands foremost, among their dukes and 
marquises and counts and barons, receiving the surren- 
der of the standards under which he had then fought 
against France as a British colonial officer. From the 
siege of Boston, where he obtained his first triumph, to 
his crowning siege of Yorktown,—more than six long 
years,—he has been one and the same; bearing, beyond 
all others, the burden and heat of our struggle for inde- 
pendence; advising, directing, commanding; enduring 
deprivations and even injustices without a murmur, and 
witnessing the successes of others without jealousy,— 
while no such signal victory had yet been vouchsafed to 
his own immediate forces as could have satisfied a heart 
ambitious only for himself. 

But his ambition was only for his country, and he 
stands here at last, with representatives of all the States 
around him, and with representatives of almost all the 
great nations of the world as witnesses, to receive, on 
the soil of his own native and beloved Virginia, the sur- 
passing reward of his fortitude and patriotism. He has 
many great functions still to fulfill,—in presiding over 
the convention to frame the Constitution, and in giving 
practical interpretation and construction to that Consti- 
tution by eight years of the first Presidency. But with 
this event the first glorious chapter of his career is 
closed, and he will soon be found at Annapolis in the 
sublime attitude of voluntarily resigning to Congress 
the plenary commission he had received from them, and 
retiring to private life. Virginians! you hold his dust 
as the most precious possession of your soil, and would 
not let it go even to the massive mausoleum prepared 
for it beneath the capitol at Washington, which no 
other dust can ever fill. Oh, let his memory, his prin- 
ciples, his example, be ever as sacredly and jealously 
guarded in your hearts! No second Washington will 
ever be yours, or ever be ours. Of no one but him 
could it have been justly said: 

All discord ceases at his name,— 
All ranks contend to swell his fame, 

And here, close at the side of Washington, behold 
the only other figure which remains to be specially desig- 
nated on the field I have attempted te depict! He 
stands proudly in the American line, in which he had 
so long and gallantly served; but he stands as a repre- 
sentative of more than one land,—as a living link be- 
tween two; the beloved Lafayette! He must have felt 
at that moment,—he certainly had a right to feel,—that 
his fondest day-dream had been verified, his most ardent 
anticipations fulfilled. To the immediate consumma- 
tion which he was now witnessing his own compatriots 
had contributed the indispensable element of success, 
and for their codperation he had lent the whole strength 
of his influence and his entreaties, and had led the way, 
at every cost and sacrifice, by his personal example. 

e had foreseen the result many months before, and 
thanked Washington in one of his letters “for the most 
beautiful prospect which I may ever behold.” 

A long and eventful career is still before him; for he 
is but twenty-four years old,—his twenty-fourth birth- 
day having occurred during the progress of the siege. 
He hastens home to give the name of Virginia to the 
daughter born after his return. He is destined to com- 


mand armies on his native soil. He is destined to be 


the subject of cruel imprisonment, and excite the sym- 
pathies of the civilized world. He is to be the arbiter 
of dynasties and lead up “a citizen king” to the throne 
of France. He is to revisit in triumph the land he has 
aided, to be received with more than regal honors, and 
to return home to die at last with the — — and 
affection of all good men. But nowhere will he stand 
more proudly than here, on this field of Yorktown, by 
the side of his revered Washington, exulting in the 
legitimate fruits of his own untiring efforts. To no 
scene of his life did he recur with more enthusiasm ; to 
no place did he come, during his last visit to our coun- 
try, with more eagerness and even ecstasy. 

I have seen his own private letter to bis friend Pres- 
ideut Monroe, written at Yorktown on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1824, when, in company with the governor of Vir- 
ginia, and Chief-Justice Marshall, and Colonel Huger, 
of South Carolina, — one of the two only surviving 
field-officers of his American Light Infantry, — he had 
ome the forty-third anniversary of the surrender on 
this spot, and had been the subject of that brilliant 
ceremonial reception. It was from the lips of James 
Madison, not many years afterward, and but a few years 
before his death, under his own roof at Montpelier, that 
I learned to think and speak of Lafayette not merely as 
as an ardent lover of liberty, a bosom friend of Wash- 
ington, and a brave and disinterested volunteer for 
American independence, —leading the way, as a pio- 
neer, for France to follow, — but as a man of eminent 
practical ability, and as great, in all true senses of that 
term, as he was chivalrous and generous and good. 
Honor to his memory this day from every American 
heart and tongue, and a cordial welcome to M. Bureaux 
de Pusy, M. de Corcelle, and to all others of his rela- 
tives who have accepted the invitation of our govern- 
ment, and whose presence on this occasion is hailed 
with such peculiar satisfaction and delight! 


HINTS ABOUT HELPS. 


BY ALICE Mu. GUERNSEY. 


V. - MAP-DRAWING. 


In drawing maps of the continents, a few ‘construction 
lines“ are of great help. These must needs be memorized; a 
very few are sufficient. Africa, crossed as it is by the Equator 
and the Prime Meridian, furnishes good drill in Latitude and 
Longitude, and these lines may well be used as the basis of 
the map. Any skillful teacher can easily construct a 
“scheme” for the United States, with the parallels and me- 
ridians as guiding-lines, fixing in memory a few points,—again, 
very few, —whose latitude and longitude should be known. 

Our pupils need concert as well as individual training; they 
must be taught to keep in step.“ Hence the value of dicta- 
tion exercises in drawing, in which each member of a class 
does the same work at the same time with every other mem- 
ber. For example, the lesson assigned, and prepared, is the 
outline of the map of North America. Half of the class are at 
the board, the rest are provided with paper or slates. The 
books are closed; the scale on which the map is to be drawn 
has been given. ‘ 

Teacher.— Horizontal line. Ready. Draw.“ 

At the word“ Ready,“ pencil and chalk are placed in posi- 
tion for drawing the line previously named. At the word 
Draw,“ the line is drawn in exact unison, the hands remain- 
ing in position until the next command is given. 

„ Bisect. One.“ 

The first direction tells what and where; the second is the 
command for execution: 

„Central vertical line.“ 
„Draw.“ 

Aeapulco. Mark.” (The line extends a little beyond 
this point for Central America.) 

„Horizontal line, right-hand division. Trisect. One, two.“ 
(Use the lightest possible mark for the division of line, that it 
may not show when the map is finished. ) 

„Eastern vertical line. Draw.“ 

„Northern coast-line. Draw.“ 

„Eastern coast-line. Draw.“ 

„Western coast-line. Draw.“ 

This outline is all that is really of use in the construction of 
this map; more is a mere burden of the memory. Don't teach 
that which it is useless for the child to remember. The coast- 
line may be drawn in a similar way. Require the pupils to 
name the points as they draw, using thus the Chalk and 
Talk' method: 

‘Point Barrow, C. Bathurst, Boothnia Pen., Melville Pen., 
Hudson Bay, Hudson St., C. Charles.“ 

„Gulf of St. Lawrence, Nova Scotia Pen., C. Cod, L. I. 
Sound, Chesapeake Bay, C. Hatteras, C. Lookout, Florida 
Pen., Gulf of Mexico, Yucatan, Bay of Honduras, C. Gracias, 
Isthmus of Panama.”’ 

** Point Barrow, C. Prince of Wales, Alaska Pen., Puget Sd., 
C. Mendocino, California Pen., Gulf of California, Isthmus of 
Panama.“ 

Keep the slow ones up to time,“ and never allow the 
rapid workers to be in advance of the rest, in such an exercise. 
They are learning a valuable lesson, though unconsciously, in 
thus keeping together. Train the eyes, Teach the children 
to notice for themselves that the southern points of Florida 
and Texas are in nearly the same latitude; that C. Catoche is, 


(The hand is already in position.) 
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alittle farther south than C. San Lucas; that Florida and 
Lower California are about parallel; that the Gulf of Mexico 
must not be so shut up as to settle forever the question of the 
annexation of Cuba by annihilating the island. 


GARFIELD, THE TEACHER. 


Principal James of Cleveland, a pupil of Garfield’s, and con- 
sequently an admirer, read an able paper before the N. E. Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, in which he ranks Garfield very high as 
a teacher, calling him the equal of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and 
Professor Hopkins of Williams College. Garfield was peculiar 
for his many-sidedness ; he excelled in all departments of learn- 
ing and endeavor. He was a practical teacher for many years, 
and his peer as a teacher has rarely been known. In a very 
high degree, he possessed all the traits of an ideal teacher. 
Few men could master a subject so quickly. He began his 
teaching in this county, at the Ledge district, near Solon, 
during the winter of 1849-50. He taught one term of select 
school, and twenty-one terms at Hiram. This was to hima 
period of prodigious labor and vast attainments. He hada 
universal love of learning; no subject was unworthy hie study. 
The profession of teaching changes less than any other, and 
the teacher is likely to allow himself to run into the ruts of 
mediocrity. General Garfield did not allow his mind to rust 
into the ruts of the profession, but was always working, always 
acquiring something new. He read constantly, in all places, 
and at all times. As an administrator of school affairs he was 
eminently successful. He secured control by moral means. 
He was never petulant, and did not scold his pupils before the 
school. He was peculiarly great before a class, had a wonder- 
ful faculty of presenting the strong points of a subject, and 
was perfectly clear with the most difficult matters. He never 
taught anything with indifference. He pla a game of cro- 
quet as if it were the greatest effort of his life. He never con- 
fined himself to the text-book, but drew largely from his wide 
reading. He had agreat personal influence with young people. 
He was a teacher all his life, after he left the schools. He 
taught in the pulpit and in Congress. He endeavored to 
educate the country in the principles of good government. 


President Hinsdale called attention to the element of in- 
struction which appeared in all General Garfield’s public 
labors. He considered the basis of successful public speak- 
ing to be good statement; to state clearly what one knows and 
thinks and feels. It was because he was so gifted with the 
faculty for good statement that he was so successful in his 
public efforts. There was no particular in which his genius 
appeared with more brightness than in simple, —— hard 
drudgery. There were features of his life more brilliant and 
striking, even spectacular; but as a drudge he was greater than 
in anything else. President Hinsdale said Garfield once told 
him that his hardest period of Cogressional labor was when he 
was head of the Committee on Appropriations, He said that 
it — to him then that he was nothing more than a fact 
mill, 


VARIETIES. 


— Lord! who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline Thine ear to me, a child of dust! 
Not what I would, O Lord, I offer Thee, 
Alas! but what I can. 

Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to heaven, for Thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer. 
Four things which are not in Thy treasury 
I lay before Thee, Lord, with this petition: 

My nothingness, my wants, 

My sins, and my contrition. —Southey. 


— To judge religion we must have it; not stare at it from 
the bottom of a seemingly interminable ladder. — George Mac- 
donald, 

— It is not — 8 the strength we ask that is given us, but 
that which we need. Our asking is often 22 at fauit, but 
our need, as determined by the Lord, 

United Presbyterian. 

— President Garfield’s memory is to be honored in London 
by the founding of a Home for working-girls, to be called the 
‘Garfield House.“ A lady has given $1,250 to a committee 
for this purpose. 

— The Rev. George H. S. Johnson, Dean of Wells, noted as 
a mathematician and as one of the editors of the Speaker’s 
Commentary, died in London, England, on Nov. 4, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. He was a native of the North 
of England, and was educated at Oxford, where he became 
fellow and tutor of his college. In 1854 he was appointed 
Dean of Wells. 

— Mrs. Partington says she is dead set“ against the Re- 
versed Seripture.“ 

— Cambridge University, England, has conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon Prof. Thomas Henry Hunt, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

— We do not go to heaven, but heaven comes tous. They 
whose inner eye is opened to see heaven, and they who see it, 
are in it; and the air to them is thick with angels, like the 
background of Raphael's Mother in Glory.” — F. Hedge. 

— Mr. Gladstone gives this account of himself: By blood I 
am a Scotchman; I am by residence a Londoner; I am by mar- 
riage a Welchman; and I am by birth a Lancashire man.” 

— Christians, like Eastern mountaineers, if they would safely 
climb the rugged way, must be bound together, not literally, 
but with cords of love. 

— Zimmerman says, if you need a physician, employ these 
three: a cheerful mind, rest, and a temperate diet. 

Pope declares that 

„A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal.” 
Butler says: 
„For men are t to worse distresses 
By taking 2 than diseases; 
And therefore commonly recover 
As soon as doctors give them over.“ 
—Medical Bi-Weekly. 

— Paul Bert, the new minister of Public of Instruction in 
France, was the author of the famous law making education 

ian, throughout France, 


„ gratuitous, and unsectarian, 


never wrong. — 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


Tux PLANETS — JANUARY, 1882. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 

Mexcury will be invisible in January, being at superior 
conjunction on the 6th inst. 

Venus is rapidly approaching the Sun, and growing propor- 
tionally dimmer as she is nearing her superior conjunction. 
As she is at that time on the opposite side of the Sun from us, 
she is, of course, very much dimmer than she was last spring 
when at inferior conjunction, or upon the same side of the 
Sun as ourselves. At present we will see her draw near her 
conjunction as full“ instead of the large silver crescent 
which we saw a few days before her conjunction last spring. 
Her recent near approach to the planet Mercury was an in 
teresting event which was observed for several mornings after 
Nov. 25. She will be in the constellation Sagittarius until the 
27th, passing just above the “ Milkmaid’s Dipper” Jan. 5-10, 
and traversing the first 10° of Capricornus before the close of 
the month. She rises as follows: Jan. 10, 6.57 morning, 20th, 
7.7 morning. 

Maks will be a very conspicuous object in the evenings of 
January, and will be very favorably situated, passing the me- 
ridian on the 10th at 10 39 evening; 20th, 9 49 evening; 30th, 9.6 
evening. He will attain his greatest northern declination on 
the 10th, being nearly 4° north of the earth’s path, or Sun’s 
apparent path. On the last of the month he will form a right- 
angled triangle with Castor and Pollux, — the two brilliant 
stars of Gemini,—right-angled at Castor, 20° northeast of him. 
At the close of the month he rests upon the left or eastern 
margin of the Milky Way, surrounded on all sides by beauti- 
fal and interesting celestial objects. 

Althongh he was brightest on the 27th of last month, still 
but little satisfaction will be had in using the telescope (even 
though a powerful one) in viewing Mars now. This is owing 
to the fact that at this opposition he will be much more dis- 
tant than at some oppositions. When an opposition of Mars 
occurs under the most favorable circumstances, he must be at 
perihelion and the earth at aphelion at the time. Although 
search will be made for Deimos and Phobus, the two attend- 
ants of Mars, at this opposition, it will be very doubtful if 
they are seen. For if these minute satellites, — six or seven 
miles in diameter, — were such difficult objects under the 
favorable opposition of August, 1877, how much more difficult 
must they be when nearly 30,000,000 miles further off? Mars 
will be 5° north of the Moon on the 3d and 30th. 

Jupirek will be the most brilliant of the planets which 
adorn the evening sky. He passes the meridian as follows: 


January 10, 7A. 34m. even 
January 20, 6h. 56m. 0 
January 30, 6A. 18m. 56 


He is very near the middle of the constellation Aries, and 
about 15° west, or to the right of the Pleiades. He becomes 
stationary on the 10th, and is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the 26th, being nearly 3° north. 

SATELLITES OF JUPITER A8 SEEN AT 9.54 P. u. 

On the 2d all will be upon the west side (for an inverting 
telescope) of the planet, IV. being far out, and the others will 
be quite close to each Other and the planet. Again, upon the 
16th all will be upon the west side, III. and IV. quite distant, 
and II. about midway between them andjthe planet, and ex- 
actly together. On the 2lst only IV. and I. will be visible, 
and they upon the west side, III. being behind the planet, and 
II. in eclipse. On the 12th all will be upon the east side, III. 
and IV. near each other and distant, and I. and II. extremely 
close to the planet; this occurs again on the 26th, only III. 
and IV. are further apart. 

Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites (reappearance to the east of 
the planet) may be witnessed as follows: 

Satellite I. 9h. 49m. evening. 
II. th. 
* II. 10h. 266. 


I. SR. 10m “ 


I. 10h. 6m. 

SATURN is still a conspicuous object, and his rings are tilted 
enough to enable us to see them quite well. He is 12° west of 
Jupiter, and about the same distance below the brightest star 
in the constellation Aries,—a Arietis (2d mag.). The bright- 
est star in the Whale is of the second magnitude, and is just 
about the same distance from Saturn as a Arietis, but in the 
opposite direction. Saturn passes the meridian as follows: 

January 10, 6h. 55m, evening. 
January 20, 6h. 16m. = 
January 30, 5h. 38m. * 

The Moon will be 5° north of him on the 26th. He is at 
eastern quadrature, or 90° east of the Sun, on the 25th, and 
stationary on the 6th, 

Unaxus will soon be an easy object with an opera-glass, 
and may now be seen with a very small telescope and low 
power. He passes the meridian as follows: 

January 10, 3h. 55m. morning. 
January 20, 3h. 15m. 50 
January 30, 2h. 36m. 

Perhaps the following will serve as good a purpose as any in 
locating the planet: Imagine a line drawn from the bright 
star in the end of the handle of the Great Dipper, through 
B Leonis (the very bright star 25° east of the Sickle), and con- 
tinued 15°, or until on a line joining Regulus and Spica. This 
will indicate very nearly the place of Uranus. Several small 


ao trouble in distinguishing Uranus by his steadier light, color, 

and perceptible disc. 

EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
JAN. 20, 1882. A. m. 

a Andromede (Alpheratz) sets 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian. ° 

b Persei (Algol, variable), in meridian . 

n Tauri (Aleyone, or Light of Pleiades), mer. 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian 2 ‘ 

a Aurige (Capella) in meridllan ° 

8 Orionis (Rigel) in meridian. 

a Orionis (Betelguese] in meridian 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star), mer. 10 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian . 11 

a Leonis (Regulus) rises at Ja. cols 7 

a Virginis (Spica) rises 

a Bootis (Arcturus) rises 10 53 


— 
— 
— 
E 
< 
E 


coco 


14 


a Scorpionis (Antares) rises . 41 10 morning. 
a Lyre (Vega) rises ° 1 13 
a Aquillw (Altair) sets ‘ é 6 13 evening. 
a Cygni (Deneb) sets ° 11 9 * 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets „ 6 49 0 


Penn Yan, NV. F, Dec. 20, 1881. 


METHODS. 


NEWSPAPER GEOGRAPHY. 


Superintendent Luckey, of Pittsburg, thus designates, in 
the Educational Review, a plan for teaching this subject: 

„It was introduced into some of the Pittsburg schools some 
five or six years since, and every teacher who has tried it bears 
testimony to its excellence. The plan of teaching is simple, 
and may be described as follows: A member of the class is 
selected who, under the direction of the teacher, places the 
head-lines of important foreign and domestic dispatches on 
the board, and the members of the class who have already 
studied the morning and evening papers, proceed to discuss 
the news, and, with map in hand, locate and describe the 
places and countries from whence it comes. By this means, 
the association of an event with a locality not only makes the 
exercises pleasant and agreeable, but fixes, by the principle of 
association, both the event and the locality permanently in the 
memory. 

„Imagine, if you will, a class in one of the higher grades 
scanning the foreign dispatches the morning after the passage 
of the Land Bill, and anxiously inquiring what it all means. 
From one corner of the class comes the question, ‘ What is 
the Land Bill?’ another asks, ‘Why was it passed?’ while 
still another, with sparkling eye and snapping finger that be- 
trays his earnestness, scarcely waits his turn to inquire, ‘ Why 
are the Irish tenants dissatisfied ?’ And thus question after 
question is asked and answered, while the pupil, with open 
map, locates and describes the places that are brought prom- 
inently forward in the dispatch under consideration. The re- 
lation of Ireland to Great Britain is considered, and London, 
Dublin, Cork, and other cities form the theme of a pleasant 
half-hour’s conversation.“ 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Dr. Gregory gives the following excellent digest of school 
government: 

Government he defined to be, Putting things in order and 
keeping them in order. The aims of government are: (1) For the 
sake of the school. (2) The aim of government, whether in 
family or school, is to form habits of order. (3) The third aim, 
whether in family or school, is the education of the will. (4) 
Moral education. (5) Preparation for citizenship. The only 
basis on which we can support schools by taxation is that 
they are necessary for good government; the great end is that 
they make the child obedient to law. (6) The sixth aim is the 


destiny of the child here and hereafter. The forces employed 
to secure good government are classed as personal and imper- 
sonal. (1) Mind-force; (2) The love-force; (3) The will-power, 
the power of a steady purpose; (4) Physical force. The 
speaker called this the war-power of the school, only to be 
used as a last resort. 


RULES FOR SECURING AND CULTIVATING ATTENTION, 


1. Command attention by interesting the pupils. 
2. Win attention by endless variety. 

3. Attract attention by good elocution. 

4, Compel attention by right class management. 
5. Favor attention by frequent change. 


6. Promote attention by vigilance. 
7. Cultivate attention by frequency of repetition. 
8. Stimulate attention by rewarding it. 


J. BALDWIN. 


SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


1 Supt. Butcher, West Virginia, gives the following: 
e trustees of each school regulate the time of opening and 
closing its daily sessions. 

It is a pretty well settled doctrine, that the teacher’s respon- 
sibility, and therefore his authority, does not begin until the 
child reaches the school-house or grounds. His responsibility 
and authority then continue until the child reaches his father’s 
gate or house. 

The fact that a person conscientiously observes the seventh 


or legal ground for his dismissal as a teacher. 


cated, and promises b 
hereafter, should be admitted to examination. 
certificate 


make good his professions, 
revoked, * 


stare will be found in that vicinity, but the observer will have 


within the time prescribed by law, the person 


at the time of the election holds over until his successor is 
elected and qualified. No vacancy occurs in such a case. 

A teacher has no authority to adrait or exclude pupils from 
a school, whether from the same gr another sub-district, with- 
out the consent and direction of che trustees of the school. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. XVIII. 


Apparatus necessary in the following exercise: A small block 
of wood, in which is driven a tack, and to the tack is tied a 
thread three feet long; a slender rod of wood the size of a rid- 
ing-whip; one foot of small elastic cord; a small piece of rock 
for a weight; a washbow! nearly full of water; a piece of board 
four inches wide and one foot long; a pitcher with some water. 


4 E 


9. Encourage attention by showing that it is the key to sue - 


instead of the first day of the week as the Sabbath, is not just 


A person who has reformed his habits of becoming intoxi- 


word and act to deserve respectability 
If he does not 
should be promptly 


Draw across the table, 
by means of a thread, a 
small block of wood 
and recall the prinel- 
ples of Exercise XVII. 


the t 
— source 
of the work. 


Tie the thread to one 
end of a slender rod of 
wood, slide the block 
back so as to bend the 
rod, held in one hand, 
and release the block. 


Tie to the block an 
elastic cord, hold one 
end of the cord in one 
hand, and slide the 
block back so as to 
stretch the cord; then 
release the block. 


Lay the block upon the 
table, one foot from. 
one end, tie the other 
end of the thread toa 
small weight, and sus- 
nd the weight over 
he end of the table. 
Lay the block on a nar- 
row board, inclined 
over a washbowl, and 
against the block pour 
some water from a 
pitcher. 
Float the block in the 
washbowl nearly filled 
with water; place the 
bowl in an open win- 
dow where there isa 
draft; or blow against 
the block. 


Definition.—That property of bodies where 
they have ability to do work, is called Energy 
ote.—Refer to the energy 


OBSERVATION. 
a. The block changes 
ition 
b. slowly or rapidly. 
o. It tended to remain 
at rest 


d, When the thread is 
not pulled it stops, 
but not instantly. 

e. It soon comes to rest. 


INFERENCE. 
a. The block is in Mo- 


tion. 

b. with a certain Ve- 
locity. 

c. It had the Inertia of 


Rest. 
d. It has the Inertia of 
Motion. 


e. It meets with Resist- 
ance. 
J. Work is constantly 


J. The must be 
constantly pulled. done. 
The arm ofthe pupil. The arm has ability to 
do work. 

The block is pulled for- A bent stick has ability 

ward, to do work, on account 
of its elasticity, which 
is due to molecular at- 
traction and repulsion. 

The block is pulled for- A stretched cord has 

ward. ability to do work on 
account of its elasticity, 
due to molecular at- 
traction and repulsion. 

The block is made to A body so placed that 

slide on the table it may fall, i. e., be 
drawn toward the cen- 
ter of the earth, has 
ability to do work. 

The block is made to A stream of rnnning 

slidedown the board. water ability to do 
work. 

The block is pushed Air in motion, i. e. 

through the water. wind, has ability to do 

work, 
by, under certain conditions, 


by a stron 


horse, a bent bow, a 


wound-up spring in a watch or clock, a raised weight in a clock, a stream 


of water from a dam turning a wheel or breaking the dam, wind 


driving a 


ship or a wind-mill, steam in the boiler of a locomotive, etc. 


Tie one end of the elas- 
tic cord to the block, 
stretch the cord, but 
hold the block, and re- 
gard the condition of 
the energy in the cord. 
Release the block and 
regard the condition of 
the energy in the eord 
while the block is 
moved. 


The cord has ability 
to do work, i. e., en- 
ergy, but the block is 
not moved, resistance 
is not overcome, 
work is not done. 
The energy of the 
cord is overcoming 
resistance; work is 
done. 


An elastic cord may 
have energy in two 
—— Its energy may 
be in a condition of 
readiness, but inactiv- 
ity, i. e., waiting to do 
work; or its energ 
may be in a condition 
of activity, i. e., actu- 
ally doing work. 


No/e.—Fix the attention upon a strong horse Mee coe | to draw a load, a 


bent bow waiting the aimed arrow,a wound-up cl 
waiting for the pendulum to be started, water in a dam waiti 
turned 2 a water wheel, steam pent up in a boiler waiting to 
© engineer, etc. 


on” by t 


weight or spring 
“let 


Definition.—A body having ability to do work, but not doing it, is said 


to have Potential Ener 


Note.—Fix the attention upon 


the horse actually drawing the load, the 


bow actually pushing the arrow, the weight actually falling and turning 


the wheels of the clock 
pushing the train, etc. 


„the 


water actually turning the wheel, the steam 


nition.—A body having ability to do work, and actually doing i 
have Kinetic 4 ** 
Consider the condition of the bodies possessing Potential Energy. 


a. The clock-weight, 


6. The rubber cord. 


o. The bent bow. 


In case a person elected to an office fails or refuses to qualify 
holding the office 


near together so that 
they repel. 

d. The dam of water. The water has an ele- 
— sition, 1. 

rom w 
may fall. 

e. The steam in the The moleceles are in 

boiler. such a position that 
they repel each other. 

General Inference.—A body, 

Energy, must have a certain posit with regard 

attracts or it. Potential Energy 

Position. 

Consider the tion 

of the bodies — 

Kinetic Energy. The work is done, 

a. The clock-weight. a. By the weight mov- 
ing toward the earth. 

d. The rubber cord. d. By the molecules 
m g toward each 
other. 

o. The bent bow. o. By tle molecules 
moving to and from 
each other. 

d. The water. d. By water flowing 
over the wheel. 

e. The steam. e. By steam 
from the boiler. 

General Inference.—A 

Energy must be in a condition 

be the Energy of Motion. 


The weight is in a po- 
dition 


may fall. 


rer are sep- 

. , 4. e., they are 

in such a tion that 

they may be drawn to- 
er by cohesion. 


The molecules of the 
outside curve are sep- 
arated, so that they at- 
tract those of the in- 
side curve, pressed 


A weightmaust have a 
certain i „i. e., it 
must be raised from the 
earth. 

In an elastic cord the 
molecules must have a 
certain with 
regard to each other. 


In a bow the molecules 
— cortain 
position with regard 
each other. 


weber must eax a 
certain 
neue’ the center of 


Molecules of steam 
must have a certain po- 
sition with regard to 
each other. 


or small, in order to have Potential 


to another body which 


may be said to be Energy of 


The energy is due to 
a, A weight in motion. 


b. Molecules in motion. 
o. Molecules in motion. 


d. Water in motion. 
e. Steam in motion. 


large or small, in ord 
order to have Kinetic 


energy may be said 


| 
| 
| 
— * 
— | 
| 
— 
— 
— 
* 
— — 
| 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES, 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


HINTS AND HELPS, 


SANITARY INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


An article in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal calls 
attention to the necessity for a sanitary inspection of public 
schools; stating, at the outset, that during the past year 2,074 
persons died in Massachusetts between the ages of 5 and 15 years 
It says, there can be no question but that our public schools 
propagate contagious diseases to a certain extent among the 
very young, and that their insufficient ventilation or bad san- 
itary condition often deteriorates the constitution to the point 
of establishing diseases which sometimes produce death, and 
sometimes a lasting invalidism. The article then proceeds to 
state as follows what has been done in Brussels, where the 
medical inspection began in 1874: 

‘*When the Bureau of Public Health was established in 
1874, five physicians were dedicated to the sole work of med- 
ical inspection of the schools. They give their attention (1) to 
faults in construction, heating, ventilating, size of class-rooms, 
seats, desks, windows, ete.; (2) To the temperature and daily 
condition of the air, and all the causes tending to vitiate it; (3) 
To all the circumstances affecting the health of the well child; 
gymnastics, care of eyes, ears, teeth, skin, body, length of les- 
sons, time of study, light, heat, ventilation, books, swimming- 
lessons, instructive excursions, immediate closing of the 
schools when the temperature exceeds 82° F., accurate an- 
thropometric records as means of constantly learning the con- 
ditions as to health of all pupils, and investigations into the 
best methods of intellectual development; (4) To rigid regula- 
tions regarding infectious diseases, including vaccination and 
re-vacination, and to careful directions for the training of chil- 
dren below the normal standard of health. The result has 
been that no one of the infectious diseases has reached the hight 


¶ an epidemic in Brussels sinee the establishment of their in- 


spection of schools, although other cities in Belgium and Eu- 
rope generally have suffered severely; that the general health 
of the pupils has improved; that the scholars have, much more 
nearly than before, that training which is suited to them in- 
dividually, and that the public charitable and penal institu. 
tions are thought to be less resorted to.“ : 


THE EDUCATION OF THE STREET. 


The New York Graphic prints a highly interesting article 
upon the education of the street, in which an attempt is made 
to solve the problem of proper recreation for city boys and 
girls whose homes are too remote from the parks to admit of 
frequent visits for that enjoyment of physical exercise which 
is the right of childhood. Reing thus situated, and having no 
play-yards at home, they are forced to seek the street and sa- 
loon for those pleasures and recreations which the young crave. 
The street-corner, the writer says, is the night school of two- 
thirds of the apprentices of New York city; and what is true 
of New York is alike true, no doubt, of most large cities, 
Readiug-rooms are sparsely provided, but people who are ex- 
hausted, physically and mentally, by the day’s toil, hardly care 
to visit these places regularly. Recreation is what is wanted. 
They want and need, the writer says, that of which there is 
but little supply,—kindergartens, if you please, for children of 
19 and 21, plenty of them, where instruction shall be combined 
with amusement, — where the sexes may meet decently and 


roperly, and not, as now, secretly, at far-away street-corners, 
eaving tricked and deceived parents at home, There should 
be cheap concerts, harmless games, interesting and amusing 
shows and performances, and, above all,.a class of home mis- 
sionaries, matured men and women, who should engage in the 
work for the love of it, and that work the seeking out of every 
ible method of elevating and refining the now homeless, 
youthful herd of New York. Places in which to eat and sleep 
they have, but these are not homes in the truest sense. 


WORKINGMEN’S COLLEGE, 


This College, situated at 45 Great Ormond street, London, 
W. C., was opened recently, when the principal, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, Q C., delivered the inaugural address. The program 
of work of the term includes classes in philosophy, law, his- 
tory, political economy, geography, mechanics, electricity, ge- 
ology, biology, physiology, mathematics, ancient and modern 
languages, bookkeeping, and shorthand. To meet the require- 
ments of students not sufficiently advanced for these subjects, 


there is alsoan elementary class and an adult school. The 
library of about 5,000 volumes is open to the students every 
evening, as is also the coffee or common room of the College 
provided to meet their social needs. These general advan- 
tages may be obtained for fees 2 from 18. to 6s. per term. 
The Free General Lectures on Saturday evenings, which have 
been so crowded during nine previous terms, began on the 
15th inst. with one by Mr. Thomas Dunman on Atoms.“ 


— 


GRAMMAR. 
„nur“ ONCE MORE, AND BUT ONCE. 

Mr. Editor :—I am a good deal interested in the current dis- 
cussion of the butt of contention.’’ The question asked by 
F. A. P. is one that has bothered the grammarians a good 
while, and is likely to bother them for some time to come, as it 
furnishes a fine chance for an honest difference of opinion. 
It seems to me that your disposal of the question, in a late 
number of THE JOURNAL, is as good as can be made. H. H. 
Ballard, in another view,“ proceeds to point out TRR Joun- 
NAL’s error,“ and falls into another, if he means to have it 
understood that Tue JournNAL “‘considers’”’ the sentence, 
„None knew him but John,“ as the “parallel” of the ons 
under discussion; since Tax JOURNAL distinctly remarks that 
the two are not exactly equlvalent.“ His statements as to 


what “ but” may connect, remind me of a distinction with- 
out a difference; as when, for instance, he says it may con- 
nect a noun and an infinitive, but never a noun and a verb.“ 

My view of the line in question is, briefly, this: It is exactly 
equivalent in meaning to, ‘‘ None knew thee without loving 
thee,” and it gets its form through poetic license. Omit the 
first ‘‘ thee,’’ without affecting the sense; punctuate as follows, 
and read, None knew, without loving, thee.“ Substitute 
the poetic phrase, but to love,“ in place of its equivalent, 
‘without loving,“ and we have None knew, but to love, 
thee.”” Now, in the above sentence, without clearly con- 
nects “‘none knew and loving.“ Hence, in the equivalent 
poetic sentence, but connects none knew” and to 
love.“ 

As you remark, Mr. Editor, “it is a safe rule to give a word 
credit for what it does“ But “but” does what without 
does in a sentence of equivalent meaning. Hence I say, give 
it equivalent credit. C. R. B. 


—— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


AMBIGUOUS ORACLES. 

No. 186. In this Shakespearean line, The duke yet lives 
that Henry shall depose,“ how is that parsed ? 

Highly commendable persistency has been shown by the 
author of this query. It has appeared in these columns twice 
within a year, and certainly this time it merits an answer. 

It is easy to see that, viewing it simply from a grammatical 
standpoint, there would be difficulty in determining the rela- 
tion of that. It may be either nominative or objective case. 
Heury may be taken as the deposer, or the one to be deposed. 
But we are relieved of any necessity of trying to solve the diffi- 
culty by turning to the context, King Henry FI., Act I, Scene 
4. We find there the sentence was intended to be enigmatical 
and ambiguous, like the utterances of the witches in Macbeth. 
This, too, was uttered by a spirit, and when York calls for an 
explanation of it, he says: 

„What have we here? 
The duke yet lives that Henry shall 
But him outlive and die a violent A. 
Why, this is just, 
Aio te, Macida, Romanos vincere posse.” 

The Latin here is ambiguous, and may be translated, —I say 
that you are able to conquer the Romans, or the Romans are 
able to conquer you. It is a partof the answer which Pyrrhus 
received when he consulted the oracle at Delphi relative to his 
intended war against the Romans. It consisted of two lines, 
as follows: 


„ Aio te, Macida, Romanos vincere 
Ibis redibis — — 


The second line makes the interpretation yet more doubtful, 
as it may be translated, Thou shalt go, thou shalt return, 
never shalt thou perish in war“; or, Thou shalt go, thou 
shalt never return, thou shalt perish in war.“ Pyrrhus under- 
stood the oracle in the former sense; he waged an unsuccess- 
ful war with the Romans, and was overcome: yet still the 
juggling oracle saved its credit. The answers given by the 
heathen oracles were frequently delusive, and capable of quite 
contrary interpretations. The most celebrated of them con- 
cealed their meaning in such ambiguous terms that they re- 
quired another oracle to explain them. Of this ambiguity 
other authentic instances are on record, 


Boston, Dec., 1881. R. L. PERKINS. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF STATES. 

No. 200 (1) What is the origin of the names of the several 
United States ? 

Ans.—Hon. H. B. Staples gives replies as follows: New 
Hampshire gets its name from Hampshire, England. Massa- 
chusetts is derived from an Indian name, first given to the bay, 
signifying near the great hills.“ Rhode Island has an ob- 
scure origin; the island of Rhodes, the Island of Rhoads,“ 
and a Dutch origin, Red Island,“ were mentioned, the first 
seeming to have the best historical support. Connecticut is 
an Indian name, signifying ‘‘ land on a long tidal-river.”” New 
York was named after the Duke of York; New Jersey from 
the isle of Jersey; Pennsylvania means Penn’s Woods; Dela- 
ware was called after Lord De la War; Maryland bears the 
name of Catholic Mary; Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
have a royal origin. Maine was named from the fact that it 
was supposed to contain the mayne portion“ of New Eng- 
land. Vermont has no especial question, except that it is 
claimed to have been an alias,—New Connecticut, alias Ver- 
mont. Kentucky popularly signifies either a dark and bloody 
ground,“ or a bloody river,“ but its origin signifies ‘the 
head of a river,“ or the long river.“ Tennessee comes from 
its river, the name being derived from the name of an Indian 
village on the river, —“ Tanasee.”” Ohio is named after an 


Indian name, signifying “‘ something great,“ with an accent 
of admiration. Indiana comes from the name of an early 
land company. IIlinois comes from the Indian,—the name of 
a tribe. Michigan is claimed to mean lake country; it 
probably came from the name of the lake, Great Lake,” 
which bore this name before the land adjacent was named. 
Louisiana is from the French. Arkansas and Missouri are 
Indian, the former being doubtful; the latter is claimed to 
mean, in its original, muddy water,“ which describes the 
river. Iowa is also Indian, with doubtful meaning. Texas is 

ularly supposed to be Indian, but may be Spanish. Florida 
fs Spanish, a flowery land. Oregon has a conjectural origin; 
it is probably Indian, but a Spanish origin is claimed. Cali- 
fornia comes from a Spanish romance of 1510. Nevada takes 
its name from the mountains, who get theirs from a resem- 
blance to the Nevadas of South America. Minnesota is Indian, 
‘*sky-tinted water.“ Nebraska is variously rendered“ shal- 
low water” and flat country.” Kansas is from an Indian 


root, Kaw, French. Mississippi is great 


water,“ or whole river.“ Alabama is Indian, the name of a 
fortress and a tribe, signifying, as is claimed, *‘ here we rest.“ 


No. 192.—1. St. Bernard, translated by Neale. 2 Rev. C. 
Wesley, 1740. 3. Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, 1826. 4. Blest day 
of God, most calm, most bright,“ Rev. J. Mason, 1683. 5. W. 
Cooper, 1779. 7. Henry Kirke White, 1803. W. L. W. 


— Charles R. Bruce asks which is preferable: He wanted 
me to do it,” or, He wanted I should do it,“ and why? The 
first, because simpler. Me objective, subject of to do. Todo 
an infinitive, depending upon me as its subject, and forming, 
with me, the object of wanted. C. R. B. 

— I notice in TAN JouRNAL of Dec. 22, under Hints and 
Methods,“ mention of books in which is treated the ill effect 
of tobacco on boys. It would be well to add to the list of 


books named, the Sanitary and Statistical Report of the Sur- 
geon-General of the U. S. Navy, for the year 1879 (pp. 184-138). 
A. C PERKINS, 
Prin. Phillips-Exeter Acad., N. H. 


QUERIES. 
No. 202. In this Shakespearean sentence, The better 
art of valor is—discretion,” (I follow the punctuation found 


n Cooledge’s new edition), how is discretion * 12 5 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


to this d ent should be marked “ For 
to W. ti MASTMAN, Auburn, Me.! 


(All communications 
Literary Eclipses,”’ and 


RIDDLE, 


It is found in the palace, 
It is found in the cot, 

And tell if you can, 
Where found it is not. 


Sometimes in bright colors 
It is jauntingly dressed, 
But often in black, 
It becomes it the best. 


As on it you gaze 
With emotions so deep, 
Sometimes you will laugh, 
And sometimes you’ll weep. 
It may go from its home 
Into far distant lands, 
Although, strange to relate, 
*Tis without arm or hands. 


So it neither can walk, 
Nor run, jump, nor fly, 
And, though it is mortal, 


It never will die. 
Providence, R. I. Mrs. M. A. Gray, 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 94 LETTERS, 

My 92, 72, 28, 71, 45, 38, 11, 18, 7, was the most lovable 
of French skeptics. 

My 26, 25, 13, 19, 3e, 24, 30, 58, 32, 77, 66, was a renowned 
German musical composer. 

My 39, 48, 76, 21, 65, 94, 54, 16, 82, 1, 17, 8, 46, 85, 32, 
51, 61, 7, was an American novelist, 

My 79, 86, 75, 15, 41, 9, 53, 88, 80, 81, 37, 87, 79, 72, 81, 
49, 40, was one of the Lake Poets, and was t laureate. 

My 92, 12, 73, 90, 63, 81, 27, 74, 80, 81, 33, 52, 89, 68, 50, 
51, 23, is one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

My 93, 75, 27, 35, 69, 47, 83, 78, 51, 64, 32, 64, 22, an 
English writer who wrote good verses at the age of twelve. 

My 64, 80, 4, 70, 44, 70, 42, 18, 5, 91, the name of the 
Muse that presides over poetry. \ 

My 84, 2, 20, 34, 23, 04, a Venetian, considered by some 
the prince of colorists. 

My 57, 56, 38, 36, 51, 31, was made President of the French 
Republic, after the abdication of Louis Napoleon. 

My 43, 40, 7, 59, 79, 72, 6, 51, 86, 36, 28, 67, 10, a poem 
by Wordsworth. 

My 30, 34, 81, 79, 60, 24, 29, 16, 81, 81, 81, 9, 15, 7, 5, 
55, 21, is one of the brightest names of English history. 

My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 

J. Hawes. 
Tileston Normal School, Wilmington, N. C. 


HIDDEN PROGRESSIVE WORD-SQUARE. 


Each word is hidden in the sentence which defines it. 

1. Something a merry company enjoys. 

2. Used when I am ending a petition. 

3. This, women declare, it is a bother to do. 

4. What this word does to the puzzle that I now send slyly 
to the puzzle-editor. LUCRETIA. 


DramonpD Cross. — The following is the explanation of the 
Diamond.Cross in JoURNAL of Jau. 22,—accidentally mislaid 
and omitted by the printer. 

First Diamond.—1. A consonant. 2. A cushion. 3. Parts 
of a window. 4. Used by police. 5. To bring into discredit. 
6. Cunning. 7. A vowel. 

Second Diamond.—1. A consonant. 2. A neuter verb. 3. 
An article, and a residence. 4. What we all have. 5. To put 
in a bed. 6. Ancient. 7. A vowel. 

Third Diamond.—1. A vowel. 2. An abbreviation for the 
name of a State. 3. A place of contest. 4. First principle. 
5. Concerning an insect. 6. A consonant, 

Fourth Diamond.—1. A consonant. 2. A boy’s nickname. 
3. What we all have. 4. Places of worship. 5. A girl’s 
name. 6 A body of water. 7. A consonant. 

Fifth Diamond — 1. A consonant. 2. A color. 3. A race 
that ruled the world. 4. One who entices to evil. 5. Timed. 
6. A boy’s nickname. 7. A consonant. 

Sizth Diamond.—1. A consonant. 2. A body of water. 3. 
Odor. 4. Respected. 5. A large artery. 6. A girl’s name. 
7. A consonant, P. C. A. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 22. 
LaTIN-ENGLISH WorpD-SQuABE.— 


ESSE SEES 

SEES ESSE 

SEES ESSE 

ESSE SEES C. R. B. 
RIDDLE.— Thought. 


ENIGMA. — A noted man. 


Violet“ and Viola,“ Mohegan, R. I., send answer to 
Enigma of Dec. 15 : : 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


The United States. — Congress adjourned over the holi- 
days.—In the Guiteau trial, eminent medical experts pro- 
nounce him sane and responsible, and believe that he is act- 
ing a part.“ — Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon died at New Haven, 
Conn., aged 79 years. ——$2,000,000 of property destroyed in a 
fire in New York.——State Teachers’ Associations held annual 
meetings in ten States. See reports of Maine and Massachu- 
setts.——Building operations in Chicago, during the year, 
have cost $11,500,000.—Nineteen persons killed at West 
Point, Va., by the explosion of a steamer.——Attorney-Gen. 
Brewster promises to prosecute the Star-Route Ring with 
vigor. —— President Arthur’s first reception was given on 
Monday.——Gen. Grant, changes his views as to the justice of 
the sentence against Gen. Fitz-John Porter.——S. A. Green 
was inaugurated mayor of Boston, Jan. 2, 1882.——Dreadful 
railroad accident at Kennebunk, Me.——Mr. William Gilchrist, 
of Philadelphia, receives the $1,000 premium for the best 
original composition for chorus and orchestras, for the next 
May Festival at Cincinnati. 

England and Ireland. — The British Government has 
taken measures to break up the Ladies’ Land League in Ire- 
land. Agrarian outrages continue.——A new Lord Mayor, 
Thomas Dawson, is elected in Dublin. — The Khedive is 
promised aid by France and England. 

Russia. — An expedition has just left St. Petersburg, to make 
scientific explorations at the mouth of the Lena river, 1882-3. 

Germany. — Emigration to the United States in 1882 prom- 
ises to be greater than in 1881. 

Greece. — The late elections are unfavorable to the gov- 
ernment. 

Italy.—The Pope complains of want of freedom in the 
Imperial City, and the government is considering the question 
of granting larger liberty and independence. ——A successful 
trial trip was made through the St. Gothard Tunnel, Thursday. 

Africa, — All the insurgent tribes have surrendered to the 
French. 


„Txachlixd vs. Lesson-Hearine” is clearly and 
ably discussed by Professor Payne, of Ann Arbor. His 
thorough knowledge of the principles and the art of 
teaching give his words value in this formative period 
of our educational history. 


Ir is probable that the National Council of Education 
will meet at Saratoga, New York, at some time during 
the week previous to the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction and the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, remaining in session until the opening of the 
joint meeting of these two associations. 


THE annual meeting of the Directors of the American 
Institute of Instruction will be held at the rooms of the 
School Committee, Mason street, Boston, Saturday, 
Jan. 7, 1882, at 11 o’clock a.m. It will be the busi- 
ness of the session to hear a report from the president 
upon the progress of arrangements for the meeting at 


Saratoga, and to consider the speakers and the subjects 
for that occasion. The committee, appointed for the 
purpose, have made arrangements with the United 
States Hotel to furnish the Directors with dinner after 
adjournment on Jan. 7, at $1.25 a plate; those who 
will be present are requested to notify the Secretary a 
few days in advance. It is believed that the social and 
professional advantages to be derived from an annual 
dinner, in connection with an annual meeting of direct- 
ors, will be quite as marked among an educational fra- 
ternity as among other associated interests; and it is 
hoped that this inauguration of the custom in the Amer- 
ican Institute, our oldest organization of teachers, will 
secure a full attendance of the members of the Board. 


tivated ladies in city drawing-rooms bewail the educa- 


tion of the white girl of foreign birth or the native 
7 | negro maiden, on the ground that now “we shall have 


no more servants, cooks, or women of all-work.” If 
these dear ladies would open an account-book and, for 
one year, write down the loss to the group of families 
of their immediate acquaintance from the stupidity, 
ignorance, shiftlessness, and dishonesty of the average 
servant-girl, they might see that the crying want of 
the American home is more brains in the kitchen and 
more of the virtues in the serving-class that always 
attend the elevation of the lowest in knowledge and 
mental power. Thousands of wealthy women in Amer- 
ica are yearly broken down in the vain attempt to handle 
a palace with ignorant servants in the basement. The 
first want of the low-down white and colored girl is 
mental power, knowledge, and self-respecting woman- 
hood. These indispensibles are gained nowhere so 
easily as in a good public school. And, spite of the 
failures among its pupils, the public school, to-day, 
pays a hundred per cent. in intelligent, productive in- 
dustry to the country, on the money invested. 


THE JOURNAL greets its readers this week, enlarged 
in form, revised and improved in matter. By the 
increase in its size, we shall give to our annual readers 
over one hundred additional quarto pages, and the réad- 
ing-matter of THe JouRNAL for one year will make 
twenty 12mo volumes of 200 pages each; and if we 
include our advertising pages, which constitute valuable 
and profitable reading to all lovers of good books and 
seekers after the best school-supplies, we shall have 
sufficient reading-matter to make nearly thirty 12mo 
volumes; and all that amount of the best original educa- 
tional reading from our best writers for only $2.50 a 
year, or five cents a week. What cheapness! — each 
volume of 200 pages costing only eight and one-half 
cents, and yet there are teachers who cannot afford to take 
Tux JOURNAL, nor in fact any other educational paper 
because they are poor! Well, we fear they always will 
be, for the prosperous and successful are those who use 
the means which Nature and Providence provide for in- 
tellectual advancement, an essential condition of con- 
tinued success. With our increased ability to meet the 
reading wants of teachers and parents, we shall expect 
an increased patronage, and the promise of the future is 
already beginning to be realized. Fellow-teachers, we 
pledge you our best service in the publication of strong, 
healthy, vigorous educational literature. Give us in 
return your cordial aid in enlarging our usefulness, in 
placing TAE Jounnat, Tut Primary Tuacuer, and 
Epvucation in the hands of all teachers and parents 
within the circle of your influence. 


Tun several State teachers’ associations, held last 
week in various parts of the country, were occasions of 
unusual educational interest, if we may judge from the 
reports that have come to us. In our intelligence col- 
umns will be found interesting abstracts of the work 
done in Maine and Massachusetts. The meeting in 
Boston was well-planned and executed. Dr. Dunton 
showed great wisdom in the choice of subjects and 
speakers, and all the participants did their work well. 
The criticism sometimes made, that Boston teachers are 
never heard from at educational meetings loses its force 
just now, since the presidency of the State association is in 


the hands of a Boston normal master. A Boston high- 


Ir sounds queer and far-off to hear wealthy and cul 


school master presided over his section, and a grammar 
master over his, both with great success and acceptance ; 
while all departments of our schools were represented 
on the program, and the parts performed with unqual- 
ified satisfaction. A more remarkable convention, with 
more valuable work proposed and accomplished, we have 
never attended in New England, and the credit is largely 
due, and should be accorded, to such men as Messrs. 
Dunton, Sprague, Hill, Anderson, Putnam, King, Holt, 
Miss Williams, and Dr. Jeffries of Boston, so ably sup- 
ported by Calkins of New York, Philbrick of Danvers, 
Rolfe of Cambridge, Harris of Concord, Hall of Somer- 
ville, Hubbard of Springfield, Boisen of Boston, and 
Boyden of Bridgewater. Our reporter suggests that the 
program was too full to allow time for discussion of the 
leading questions, but the adjustment of the exercises, 
and a safe calculation as to the spirit of valuable dis- 
cussion are some of the difficulties which arise in all 
conventions of the kind. Wise discussions from able 
speakers are always desirable; vapid talk, such as we 
often hear, is always out of order, and it is the part of 
prudence sometimes to keep down the inveterate con- 
vention-bore by a well-filled program. 


Tux Washington (D. C.) Post, in a good-tempered 
and favorable notice of a recent lecture by a Northern 
school-man, on Southern Education, puts in the oft-re- 
peated qualification that, after all, school-education does 
not bring in the millenium even in Massachusetts. It 
publishes a sharp squib from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, to the effect that in Hampden County, 
Mass., one of the best schooled regions of the North, 
seven people are now in jail awaiting their trial for 
murder; and asserts that,even the unschooled South 
makes a better show than this. A somewhat favorite 
habit of a portion of the Southern press is this setting 


its school-reports, as if the one were the logical result 
of the other. But, if our critical friends would reflect, 
several facts might appear which they have not consid- 
ered. First: no school-man of any reputation asserts 
that the best system of schools can, alone, bring in the 
millenium. At best, a good school is a powerful aid to 
the family, the church, the press, and the industrial, 
social, and political life of a community; a mighty 
leaven, working through them all for the uplifting of a 
nation’s life. Second: in a State whose civilization 
has been shaped by a long course of superior education, 
the people are far more sensitive to crime and public 
scandal of all sorts than in communities that are 
clouded by great masses of ignorance. If the Spring- 
field Republican were published in Washington, and 
were as faithful in ventilating the moral status of that 
metropolis as now of Hampden County, Mass., it would 
be compelled to issue a daily extra, and keep a fighting 
man at the office-door. Third: three-fourths the pau- 
perism, crime, and disorder of Massachusetts comes 
from the one-fourth of its population which has had but 
slight contact with its schools, — the adult, ignorant 
people who are drifted to its shores by immigration, 
and children whose school-life is virtually broken up by 
ignorant, drunken, and vicious parents. Fourth: the 
proof of an educational system is the general condition 
of comfort, morals, intelligence, and progress in good 
things, in a community. When the Post will show us 
a county, anywhere in the Union, which has persistent- 
ly neglected ita schools for half a century, and still pro- 
duces anything approaching the general condition of 
every class of the people in Hampden County, we shall 
feel that the seven murderers in Springfield jail are a 
knock-down argument against popular education. The 
greatest triumph of Massachusetts schooling is seen in 
the fact that, within the past half-century, a vast multi- 
tude of immigrants, now representing one-fourth of her 
population, have come to her in poverty, ignorance, and 
a state of chronic irritation against English-speaking 
people; and that, by the aid of her schools, she has 
made of them an industrious, thriving, patriotic element 
of the Commonwealth. New England is a long way 
from paradise yet, but when any section of our country 
can show a better record for the past, or a more persist- 
rent determination to work itself out of its present social 
evils, it will be in order for its press to throw stones at 


Yankeedom, and excuse itself from the plain duty of 


Northern statistics of pauperism and crime over against 
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the hour by harping upon what has not been done else- 
where. 


EVENTS OF 1881. 


The year just closed has been filled with some of the 
most significant events of the century, the causes lead- 
ing to which have been long in operation, and the re- 
sults of which will be wide-reaching. Educators will 
wisely review the year, and note the important histor- 
ical bearings of some of the leading topics. Among 
them are, the land troubles in Ireland and the expul- 
sion of Parnell from Parliament; Cleopatra’s Needle 
placed in New York; hostilities in South Africa and 
South America; progress of Civil Service Reform in 
America; the inauguration of President Garfield; the 
Coercion Bill passed by the British Parliament; assas- 
sination of Alexander II., Czar of Russia; completion 
and publication of the Revision of the New Testament; 
cometary appearances; President Garfield’s assassina- 
tion; reform in management of Star Routes in the 
U. S. Post Office Department; meeting of American 
Institute of Instruction at St. Albans, Vt., and of the 
National Teachers’ Association at Atlanta, Ga.; sessions 
of the Concord School of Philosophy; Social Science 
Convention at Saratoga; Methodist Ecumenical Council 
at London; death of President Garfield, and inaugura- 
tion of Vice-President Arthur; Centennial Celebration 
of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown; 
burning of the Opera House at Nice, and the Ring 
Theatre in which nearly 1000 lives were lost; terrible 
and continuous storms on the Atlantic Ocean, causing 
great loss of life and property; Gen. Keifer of Ohio 
(Rep.) elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington; Mr. Blaine and Mr. James retire from 
President Arthur’s Cabinet, and Mr. Frelinghuysen 
and Mr. Howe succeed them. 


A RECONSTRUCTED JUDGMENT. 


It is evident that a great deal of the unfavorable 
judgment upon our better sort of school-keeping is the 
result of a thorough misapprehension of what good 
modern school-keeping really is. Every ignorant class 
of parents is now in revolt against the natural methods 
of instruction in practice in our superior schools. The 
experience of a trained teacher, from the Hampton Nor- 
mal or the Peabody Nashville Schools, reminds one of 
the stories of old persecutions and the chronicles of the 
Christian martyrs. It is well-nigh impossible that a 
man who cannot read. should be made to understand 
how his boy can become a fluent reader, unless he is 
pushed rapidly through a pile of big books. In thou- 
sands of our country schools, the girl-graduates of the 
Normal are obliged to suppress their finest methods 
because of the stolid resistance of the people, repre- 


sented by a school committee which thinks natural 


teaching a shirking of work. And a great deal of the 
friction in the schools of our larger cities comes from 
the stubborn opposition of even distinguished citizens, 
who, in their utter ignorance of superior school-keeping, 
worry the teachers, muddle the course of study, and 
often force in a sort of compromise style of instruction, 
which includes the disadvantages of all, and excludes 
the merits of every method of the old and new time. 
On the other hand, a great deal of the senseless out- 
cry against our better sort of schooling is from men and 
women whose recollections of their own school-life are 
only confusing and painful. We can well understand 


how excellent people who, in their youth, were pushed 


through the kind of school still to be found in all parts 
of the Union, should have lost faith in all education 
save the training of a child to get his living. When 
the appeal is made to stpport an expensive system of 
schools, immediately there arises before such people, of 
the old disorderly school-room, a vision of the fretful 
teacher, and the intolerable weariness and disgust that 
make the very name of school-days an offense. They 
have had no opportunity to learn the new and beautiful 
ways of instruction in vogue in our superior commu- 
nities. Thus a Boss Kelly, or a blundering alderman, 
whips out his municipal jackknife and cuts away at the 
school appropriation with as little conscience as if he 
were whittling a stick to fit a joint, or reducing his 
butcher’s bill to its lowest terms. 


A great necessity of the popular mind, in all parts of 
our country, is a reconstructed idea of what a good 
school really is. Until even the leading classes,—notably 
legislators, editors, and authors,—are better instructed as 
to what our superior school-keeping proposes, the best 
teachers will work under a cloud of perpetual misappre- 
hension, and their best results will be met with incre- 
dulity or open denial. For the most difficult thing for 
the average American is to wait with patience for the 
natural growth of his child in knowledge, character, and 
mental power. Everybody says, truly, that the work 
for to-day is to train the teachers. But unless the peo- 
ple whom the teachers serve are better informed than 
now in regard to the radical principles of education, the 
teachers’ new Jordan will be “a hard road to travel,” 
and we shall be still far away from the promised land. 
Certainly the second duty of the hour is to move every 
agency for the instruction of the people in the purposes, 
methods, and results of the New Education. 


DRIFT. 


— The first young lady who has applied at Harvard for a 
University Degree is blandly informed that no female need 
apply. Harvard should remember what Adam would have 
done, had he known, — that the only way to deal with lovely 
woman, holding in her hand the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, is to turn the back and go off in solitary masculine mag- 
nificence, or divide the apple and take what comes of eating it 
with her. Just now, “fair Harvard“ is in the perilous posi- 
tion of smiling to an Annex on one side its face, and frown- 
ing to the girl-graduates pleading for its Degree on the other. 


The result is only a question of time. Even stern Harvard 
will melt, and the girls with the apples of knowledge in their 
hands will have their way. 


— A recent visit to Sussex County, Del., including two days’ 
work at an institute, and meeting the people in the lecture- 
rooms of several of the larger towns, has confirmed our grow- 
ing belief of the thorough waking up of the people in the for- 
mer slave States to the good cause of education. On every 
occasion the largest audience-room in the place was thronged 
with people representing the most substantial part of the com- 
munity, who listened with a patience and intelligent apprecia- 
tion most encouraging to witness. The people who now op- 
pose the onward march of the children, in the most backward 
regions of our country, find themselves confronted by an army, 
a hundred thousand strong,“ marching to assured triumph. 
The man who now proclaims himself an opponent or a doubter 


concerning the duty of the State to give the most thorough 
training to its youth, is known as a man who has drifted into 
an eddy, or persistently sits in the stern of the boat gazing 
into a dim, receding past. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, Jan. 2, 1882. 
THE SCHOOLS. 


The schools of Boston, in the past, have been somewhat 
noted. English, French, Japanese, have visited them and tes- 
tified to their superiority in many directions. It was an Eng- 
lishman, I think, who said, in one of the English Blue-books, 
that the English High School was the school par excellence. 
They were Japanese who transferred a Boston school-house, 
with its apparatus, desks, blackboards and all, to their island 
home and set it up as a model for almond eyes to gaze upon 
and be taught. But at home there have been other cities to 
contest the palm with her, who have been not a little jealous, 
I ween, of the attention she has received from the civilized 
ancestry of Yankee and Indian in the East. It has been left 
to this modern time, however, for the schools of this city to be 
a subject of concern to the hoary heads who sit in the ‘council 
chambers at Washington. I had always supposed that they 
were given hopelessly over to politics, to the building up or 
resuscitating of parties, to nepotism (if that is the term), and 
the making of presidents. But I shall be obliged to hang my 
head and confess that I have dishonored them over-much in 
my thought. I have just learned that one of the senatorial 
body has written a letter to a leading daily asking it to be kind 
in its criticisms upon the supervision of the schools. It is just 
possible that I may be wrong here, and that he asked simply 
that it worry not one or more members of that body. Having 
never been a senator (nor even a hog-reeve) in my life of nearly 
three-score years, I cannot say what threats may lie behind 
these genial senatorial requests. But the daily papers will 
please take warning. The Senate of this great Republic is 
interested in the question of who shall supervise the schools 
of this city, and there is pap there, sweet and luscious. I 
give the warnlng in season. It is not for the brave, but the 
cowardly (of whom I am), who 

„Sich not for the battle’s blare.“ 


THE TEACHER'S CONVENTION. 

IPhegan its meetings last week, under April heavens. No 
gossiper simply would have ventured out that Thursday even- 
ing, with the rain falling in torrents, when an open grate and 
the protecting walls of a crowded street gave an emphatic No. 
But being an ear-servant rather than an eye, it was not neces- 


sary that I should be present, although strongly tempted. I 
desired to listen to Dr. Hall, of whose excellent parts I have 
heard. I learn that the audience, as was to be expected, was 
small, but that the lecture was one of Dr. Hall’s best. It was 
on the moral and religious instruction of children,—full of 
suggestive thought, and written in such an unaffected style 
and put in such a calm and philosophic way, that even those 
who disagreed went away charmed and instracted. Dr. Hall 
delivers a course of lectures in Wesleyan Hall this winter, 
under the auspices of Harvard College, on different phases of 
pedagogical thought, — lectures which all interested in the 
science of education ought to attend. The convention divided 
into sections on Friday, and came together again on Saturday. 
As far as I can learn, the gathering has proved a success; it 
certainly has proved a very interesting one to those engaged in 
educational efforts. The Governor honored the convention 
with his presence on Friday forenoon, and made one of his 
happy speeches. Most of the discussions were of the usual 
treadmill kind, with now and then an exciting episode. 

The question of supervision called up the venerable Gen. 
Oliver, who did not quite believe in supervision unless it was a 
„wise,“ one. The Gen. introduced himself as a disappointed 
applicant, but yet made one or two good points. There was a 
very interesting exercise in the afternoon by a class of little 
readers (averaging five and one-half years) from the Waltham 
schools, They had been in school only since last September, 
and yet could read quite readily from the Primer. They had 
been taught by a phonetic method. It will be remembered that 
this method of teaching young beginners was thrown out of 
the Boston schools some three years ago. I am not versed 
enough in the merits of the different methods to state what 
the objections to this or that method of instruction in this 
very important branch of early training are. I only know that 
it is the almost unanimous testimony of the principals of the 
grammar schools that the children who came into the schools 
last September were more poorly prepared in reading than 
they were when the phonetic method was in use in the schools. 

Col. Parker, as usual, asked a few not exactly pertinent 
questions ;) desiring it to be inferred, I presume, that because 
the method of teaching under discussion was not in general 
use, that, therefore, it was not the best method. But it would 
seem that when men of such philosophic insight as Drs. Hill 
and Harris believe it to be the method of all methods, and 
assert it to have proved itself to be such by actual trial in the 
school-room, even Mr. Parker, great as is his mental and 
physical avoirdupois, would be modest in his assumptions. 
The Horace Mann, whose statue isin the State House Yard, 
was never “sufficient unto himself,“ and why should the 
** modest front of this small floor say more than many a 
braver marble can? 

In the session of Saturday nothing occurred attractive to a 
gossiper unless, perhaps, a triangular fight about an angle is 
worthy of mention. It proved to be a treacherous opening, 
however; sometimes a veritable circus, an angle of 360 degrees; 
sometimes one of the disputants would be laid out ina straight 
line,—an angle of 180 degrees; and it was plain that when the 
contest (without a parallel, in some directions, in the history 
of the convention) was ended, disputants, audience, and all 
were in profundis, — the angle at zero. 

THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


of 1881 has expired. The mayor made a felicitous speech, and 
the vice-president gave his farewell and his thanks for the 
second time. The speech of the mayor was naturally a noble 
one, comprehensive, and worthy of his lips. I trust,“ he said, 
„the interest of our citizens in the free schools will never 
abate, and that they will give from their abundance in the 
centuries to come, as in the centuries that have passed, what- 
ever is needed for their maintenance and support. The more 
intelligent we make the people, the greater the safety of the 
schools.“ The speech of the vice-president was quite as nat- 
urally a special plea. That was to be expected, however. We 
are inclined to think, too, that he has a right to congratulate 
himself with his management of the finances of the Board. It 
is worthy of mention that, under his management, the net 
running expenses have been reduced 60 per cent. since 1876. 
In other directions, however, I am afraid he has not always 
sought the best light.“ Or, if he has, a cataract must have 
been formed over his own vision. He says that the impor- 
tant changes in the methods of primary school instruction, 
made about two years ago, has accomplished beneficial re- 
sults.” What are they? I have made inquiries among the 
teachers, I have consulted experts who have visited their 
schools, I have talked with superintendents who are supposed 
to compare methods and results, and, with all my hunting, I 
have been unable to ferret out these beneficial results.“ He 
says, further, that work is now accomplished in the lowest 
grade of schools that was not attempted ten or even five years 
ago.” Whatisit? Again, we have an echo for an answer. 
Is it writing? But it ia the unanimous testimony of the 
principals that the penmanship is no better on entrance to the 
grammar schools than it was before the advent of supervision, 
and that in some of the better schools it is poorer. Is it read- 
ing? Again, the testimony is against the assumption. Is it a 
knowledge of numbers? The children never came into the 
grammar schools so poorly prepared, I am told. It is a general 
* What-is-it ? that the public, and those interested in educa- 
tion, are after. I judge from the remarks of the editor of this 
journal, two weeks ago, and of those acquainted with him, 
that he is a man of unusually even balance, careful in his 
jadgments,—in short, everything that, in his adieu, he repre- 
sents himself to be. dso I am at a loss to know through 
what lenses the officials at Mason street look. Certainly their 
telescopes cannot be of a Dollond make, EXETER, 
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Educational Gatherings. 


MAINE. 


HER EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


Among the prominent educators present was Hon. N. A. 
Luce, State Supt. of Schools, Augusta; M. C. Fernald, Prest. 
Orono Coll.; Thomas Tash, Supt. Portland Public Schools; 
Hon. E. S. Morris, ex-State Supt. Schools, Biddeford; Jantes 
Burrier, Supt. Public Schools, Biddeford; O. M. Lord, Princ. 
High School, Biddeford. Hon. W. J. Corthell, Prin. Gorham 
Normal School; C. C. Rounds, Prin. Farmington Normal 
School ; C. W. Fenn, Gorham; Wm. Harper, Farmington ; 
L. B. Shehan, Portland ; Rev. A. W. Burr, Hallowell ; W. G. 
Lord, Limmington ; Mrs. F. E. C. Robbins, Deering ; and 


others. 


FIRST DAY—Tuurspay, P. M. 


The session was opened by prayer by Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of 
Biddeford. Mr. Fletcher, the Sec., having removed from the 
State, Hon. K S. Morris was chosen to fill the position. The 
minutes of the Assoc. for 1880 were read by the Sec. and 


approved. 

The Prest. was authorized and requested to appoint the 
usual committees. He reported the following: 

Com. on Nominations—Thomas Tash, Portland; Hon. E. 
S. Morris, Biddeford; Miss Lizzie Norton, Lewiston. 

Com. on Teachers and Teachers’ Places—Hon. N. A. Luce, 
Augusta; C. C. Rounds, Farmington; James Burrier, Bidde- 
at Miss Sarah M. Taylor, Portland; Miss S. C. Starett, 

ast. 

Com. on Resolutions—Rev. A. W. Burr, Hallowell; Arthur 
B. Morrill, Portland; F. E. C. Robbins, Deering 

Com. on Journal of Education — Hon. W. J. Corthell, Gor- 
ham; O M. Lord, Biddeford; Miss M. I. Pettingill, Lewiston. 

Com on Time and Place of Meeting—Hon. N. A. Luce, 
Augusta; G. M. Jordan, Bangor; T. P. Burns, Sacarappa. 


Progress of the Year. 

Hon. N. A. Luce, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Augusta, 
made a report upon the progress made during the year in edu- 
cational matters. This report was based upon the action of the 
Assoc. in making the Supt. a member of the active commit- 
tees of the Assoc. Mr. Luce outlined the plan of arranging for 


the meetings of the Assoc. with a view to bring new men into 

-active work. The teaching of temperance in the schools was 
alluded to, and a letter read from the Sec. Mrs. Hunt of The 
Woman’s Temperance Union. 

Professor Richardson’s book on the effects of alcohol 
has been introduced into the schools of Lewiston, Portland, 
and other places. The subject of Free Text-books for the 
Public Schools was alluded to, and a resolution was reported 
in favor of that plan. Much interest has been manifested in 
the plan of free text-books, and the town of Brewer has adopt- 
ed the plan. Several other towns voted upon the question, 
but only one voted to adopt. The importance of better teach- 
ing was forcibly presented. A change in the method of ap- 

nting teachers was presented at the last Legislature, but the 

m. on Education had not the courage of their convictions to 
favor a changesof the law. The change contemplated the 
appointment of teachers by the school boards of the towns 
and cities, instead of the district committees. 

Meetings have been held in 22 sections of the State, and 
their meetings were attended by nearly 1,200 teachers; less 
than 50 persons attended who had not taught more or less. 
The report favored the organizing of the teachers of every 
county, and 13 new organizations have been formed during 
the year. There were, prior to this year, only five such asso- 
ciations in the State, making now 18 county organizations. 
The 22 institutes have cost the State only $25 each, or at the 
rate of about 40 cents to each teacher in attendance. To aid 
committees in the examination of teachers, a list of questions 
was furnished by the Educational Dept. of the State, and com 
mittees were requested to use these questions and report the 
number certificated. The result was, in almost every town 
where these questions were used, more or less teachers failed 
to pass the examination. From 250 to 500 towns used these 
questions, which has helped to sift out incompetents from the 
teaching force of the State. Much effort has been made to re- 
vise and improve the courses of study in the towns with a view 
to a systematic course of instruction. The course of study 
mapped out by the Com. of the Pedagogical Assoc. has been 
distributed, and good has resulted from it. 

The hindrances to progress were referred to, among which was 
the frequent changes of teacher; the want of any record of the 
work done by pupils under previous teachers, to guide the action 
of the new teachers. Mr. Luce said there had been a great gain 
in the character of the teachers of the State. Better methods 

_ of instruction are found. The high and normal schools have 
to There has been an 
rease of the number of free schools during A 
There are now over 100 in the State. * 


EVENING skssION. 


The evening session was opened by an address of welcome 
by James Burrier, Supt. of Schools of Biddeford, who extended 
the cordial welcome of the people of Biddeford to the members 
of the Assoc. He commended the aims and influences of edu- 
— meetings. The work of the teacher is of the highest 

mportance; and personally he should be the embodiment of all 
the virtues. A good teacher will be a close student of — 
nature. He emphasized the need of better moral training; 
the importance of good manners, and a comprehensive prep- 
aration of the children of the Commonwealth for good citizen- 
— — cannot afford to be blunderers. They must 
2 trained, and prepare dally for their special 

A fitting resporse was made by Prest. Fernald. He said 
there was no elements in the work of a teacher more important 
than sympathy, earnestness, and enthusiasm. Mutual confer- 


ence in teacher’ 
Jend to su cong,” meetings tends to strengthen the forces that 
Style in 


Mr. Thomas Tash, Supt. of Schools, Portland, read a paper 


on Style in Teaching.“ This excellent paper related to the 
proper management of all the details of the teacher’s work: 
care of buildings, seating of pupils, methods of conducting the 
exercises, etc. This paper will appear in full in Tue PR- 
MARY TEACHER, beginning with the February number. It 
contains sugesstions of the highest practical value to the 
inexperienced teachers of the country. 

W. E. Sheldon, Editor of the Primary TxACRHER, Boston, 
was called upon to discuss the paper, and emphasized the im- 
portance of attention to the minor arrangements and conduct 
of the elementary schools. He eulogized the work being done 
by the primary teachers of the country, and demanded that 
they should be better sustained and paid than at present. 


SECOND DAY,—Fripay, Dec, 30. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Assoc. met at 9 o’clock, at the High School, and was 
ealled to order by Prest. Fernald. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Adams, of Biddeford. The question for discussion, 


Is there Work for Two Educational Associations in Maine? 


was opened by Hon. W. J. Corthell, prin. of State Normal 
School, Gorham. The great need of the teacher is additional 
teaching-power, and an increase of professional spirit, Ahich 
is most profitably cultivated in educational associations. By 
meetings of associations, teachers catch new impulses from 
each other, and gather fresh enthusiasm for their school-work. 
The incidental aid secured in methods of instruction, and in 
the practical application of principles; the valuable influence 
exerted upon the public, are among the benefits arising from 
associations. To secure the good results, the association 
should be strong and influential by force of numbers. It seems 
to me that the highest good can be secured by one large and 
vigorous association, rather than by having two, which divide 
the working-power of the educators of Maine. One grand 
educational centre of influence will mould public sentiment, 
and influence wise and progressive legislation, more than 
many weaker ones. 

Hon. N. A. Luce, of Augusta, thought there was not work 
for two associations in Maine. One of these bodies must 


yield to the other; and his view was that the Pedagogical 
Association should take and occupy the ground now covered 
by the Educational Association. 

Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell, gave the history of the new 
Pedagogical Association, which had its origin in Augusta, 1875. 
It was hoped to make its work directly practical. It has 
grown to be a strong body, representing all grades of instruc- 
tion. Committees on the several branches of studies have 
been already appointed to prepare reports, and make finally a 
syliabus of work that shall aid in Jaying out courses of instruc- 
tion and help teachers. He thought the work could be done 
better by the Pedagogical Assoc. than by the two. 

Supt. Tash, of Portland, thought there should be but one 
Association. It would be wise to merge the two into one 
strong, influential body. 

Prest. Fernald, of Orono, gave a detailed account of the his- 

tory of the Pedagogical Assoc., and stated the new features of 
that organization. It contemplates a general association, 
and a division into various departments. Part of the work is 
done in sections. There are two grades of membership recog- 
nized,—one, of those who have had ten years successful expe- 
rience; the other, of those who have had two years of practical, 
successful experience. It has the vitality of a strictly-profes- 
sional association. 
C. C. Rounds, prin. State Normal School, Farmington, and 
a member of the Advisory Com. of the Pedagogical Assoc., 
stated the conditions of membership in that body. There are 
no special privileges growing out of the classification of mem- 
bership. Ail meet upon common ground in the general work 
of the Assoc., and it has the merit of special departments to 
meet the wants of special grades of work. 3 

Wm. E Sheldon, editor of the Primary TEACHER, stated 
the original plan of the National Teachers’ Assoc. gave an ac- 
count of the first meeting of that body. 


What is Practical Education ? 

After a recess of five minutes, the Assoc. listened to a paper 
prepared by F. E. C. Robbins, of Deering, on the above topic. 
This paper was gracefully read by Mrs. Robbins, in absence of 
the writer, detained by illness from attending the meeting. 

The popular demand is for practical education; and while 


all courses of instruction are made with special view to this 
end, much criticism is made upon the results of the work. 
Many make a mistake not in placing too much value upon 
what they term a practical education, but in thinking too 
much of the means by which it may be gained; they do not 
realize the result of discipline, that it comes only after long 
training. They suggest short cuts by which it may be reached, 
and they blame the school because it does not take them. 
The State is under obligation to give its youth a good educa- 
tion, to save the young from ignorance, but is not bound to 
furnish culture. The luxuries in education, as in food, can 
hardly be demanded at the common table. We cannot ask 
the public school to give a complete education, but we can lay 
the foundation for such an education. An education is prac- 
tical only so far as it is within the grasp of its possessor. The 
best part of an education is what is obtained after leaving 
school, by following out the lines of study begun in the schools. 
The graduates of our schools should easily become good, prac- 
tical business men and women. The business of the free 
schools has a well-defined sphere; its duty is to train the pu- 
pils that work will always be n to give them an honor- 
able place in society. Scientific study must have a place in 
our common schools; but more than I, the student's charac- 
ter and life are to be considered by the educator. Our school 
systems are not perfect, courses of study are not always well 
arranged, the instruction is not wholly efficient; but the swee 

ing charge that the schools are unfruitful and useless is 
— od — a. PA all the faults of our schools, 

as a nation belongs 
schools of the country. a 
Discussion. 


The discussion of this topic was opened by C. C. Rovnds, of 
Farmington State Normal School, who in the main indorsed 


the points made in the paper by Mr. Robbins. The aim of a 


practical education is to make good citizens. The demand is 
for a thorough physica], mental, and moral education, which 
will enable students to make his powers subservient to the 
needs of a useful life, to practically apply what knowledge he 
has gained. More drill in application should be given of sel- 
entific facts and principles in our schools. It would be unwise 
to attach workshops to our public schools, but in our large 
towns and cities there should be provision for industrial edu- 
cation, for teaching of the applications of knowledge to the 
practical duties of life. 

Prest. Fernald urged upon the attention of the teachers the 
importance of training the eye and hand for actual work- 

wer for practical purposes in life. A well-rounded educa- 
tion — that the practical and scientific elements should 
both be properly recognized. The mind needs broad culture 
to meet the demands of the age. 

Hon. W. J. Corthell, of the Gorham State Normal School, 
asked: What is a practical education ? It differs in different 
localities, and varies with the wants of communities. No one 
faculty should be trained merely, but the mental powers of the 
child should be cultivated. Intellectual development should 
be so broad and thorough that the application can be readily 
made to all branches. Too much time is devoted to the fac- 
ulty of the memory, and too little to the general work of ap- 
plied knowledge. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2.00 o’clock. 
A large and enthusiastic company assembled. 

The first business of the meeting was the report of the Com. 
on Nominations of Officers for the ensuing year, made by Hon. 
Thomas Tash, of Portland, chairman: 

Prest. — L. P. Jordan, Lewiston; Vice-Prest. — G. B. Files 
Augusta; Sec. and Treas.—L. B Shehan, Portland; Er. Com. 
Messers. N. A. Luce of Augusta, E. S. Morris of Biddeford, 
Wm. Harper of Farmington; State Editor of Journal of Edu- 
cation — Hon. N. A. Luce, Augusta. 

The above-named were unanimously elected by the Assoc. 


Amalgamation. 

The question, ‘Is there work for two educational associa- 
tlons in Maine?“ which had been laid on the table in the fore- 
noon, was then taken up and discussed; after which the fol- 
lowing resolution was presented by Hon. Thomas Tash: 


Resolved, That the officers of this society (Maine Ed. Assoc.) 
be authorized and directed to collect and pass over to the 
officers of the Maine Pedagogical Soc. for safe keeping, and for 
the use of that Society, all the records, funds, and other prop- 
erty belonging to this Association, and that no further meet- 
ings of this society be hereafter called. 


On motion, Voted, That the above resolution be accepted. 


The Sciences. 

Paper by C. W. Fenn, Gorham: “‘ What Sciences Shall We 
Teach in High School? How Shall We Teach It ?“ Science is 
an important element of instruction, — first, because of prac- 
tical use; second, because adapted to develop young people 
mentally. (a) Develops power of observation; (b) Affords a 
training in classification; (e) Affords training in inductive 
reasoning, and play for the imagination. What of science ? 
All that can be taught simple, first, and the more complex fol- 
lowing; second, as a science, by a historical method. 

Discussion opened by Wm. Harper, of Farmington. His 
thought was that science promotes, and is the basis of civiliza- 
tion, and that it is practicable to teach the elements, at least, 
in our public schools of all grades. 

This subject was enthusiastically discussed by Thomas 
Tash, Portland; B. R. Melcher, Saco; Miss Estelle Morris, 
C. C. Rounds, Farmington; and many others. 


Discipline. 

L. B. Shehan, of Portland, read an essay on the subject, 
The End and Means of Discipline.’ The end of discipline 
is two-fold. The first object, and the one which is of the 
most importance to teachers, is the securing of such a degree 


of order that the work of mental training may proceed with- 
out interruption. Discipline is a broad word, and includes 
many things. It includes not only the bringing of the refrac- 
tory to subjection, but the entire atmosphere of the school in 
all its length and breadth as to means, (1) the teacher should 
be primarily a good instructor. (2) He should be possessed 
of the proper personal qualifications; character is, above all, 
the great lever in producing discipline. (3) He should make 
teaching his profession, and know it thoroughly; apprentices 
cannot do first-rate work. (4) He should make the school his 
home, and homelike. (5) He should work on the personal 
character of each pupil so far as possible, bringing out what 
good may bein him. (6) He should make few rules, and deal 
with each case on its merits. (7) He should use moral sua- 
sion. (8) Also corporal 1 — when necessary. (9) And 
he should keep hand and mind busy, following in a line with 
nature, and so securing the most satisfactory results. 


After discussion, the Assoc. adjourned till 7.30 in the evening. 
EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. N G. Lord, of Limington, read a paper on The Rela- 
tion of the Scholar to the other Pursuits of Life.“ This was 
a very excellent essay, and one that it would be impossible to 
do justice to by the mention our space would allow. 

The discussion of the above paper was opened by Rev. A. W. 
Burr, of Hallowell, followed by. Messrs. C. C. Rounds, Wm. 
Harper, and others. 

The evening meeting was largely attended by teachers and 
citizens, and proved of much interest to all present. 


SATURDAY — 9.00 A. M.. 


On motion, — Voted, That Supt. Thomas Tash, of Port- 
land, be requested to prepare and present, at the next meeting 
of the Maine Pedagogical Soc., a history of the organization 
and work of this Assoc. 

The following resolutions were presented by Rev. A. W. 
Burr, of Hallowell, chairman of Com. on Resolutions: ¥ 
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teachers, and that the success of these attempts amply justify such legis- 
lation as will make uniform examinations compulsory. 

Resolved, That the organization of eat Educational Associations 
throughout the State, during the past year, is one of the most hopeful 
signs of progress; that to these we must look for the most effective work, 
and that we urge all teachers in the State to become active members of 
these organ ons. 

Resolved, That the district system, socalled, has outlived its usefulness; 
that itis now the greatest obstacle to educational „and that by 
22 enactment it should at the earliest possible time be buried out 


sight. 

Resolved, That the present practice, in a large number of the small 

school districts of this State, of making the school-year but six or t 

weeks in length, is a grievous wrong to the children and a waste of the 

public funds, and we call upon the educators and parents of the State to 

— — utmost efforts to secure un enactment for a legal minimum 
ool-year. 

Resolved, That we, as members of the Educational Association, do most 
heartily commend to our associates, and to the friends of education in the 
State, the work and aim of the Maine ae Society. We — 
in its vigorous growth, and do heartily er to it our in our 

power of intemperance, and of 


hopes in the work of education. 
esolved, That in view of the inc 
the importance of the early formation of right habits, instruction in re- 
en to the evils of intemperance, and the blessing of temperance, should 
given in our public schools, and for this ee we urge the use of 
Dr. Richardson's Temperance Lesson Book Miss. Colman’s Alcohol 
and Hygiene as text-books or readers in our schools. We earnestly ask 
the teachers and school committee of the State to correspond with Mrs. 
C. C. Hunt, of Augusta, in r d to this matter. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the people 
of Biddeford for their generous and hospitable entertainment, and to the 
Eastern, Boston & Maine, Portland & Rochester, and Maine Central rail- 
roads, and to the proprietor of the Biddeford House, for their reduction 
in rates of fare and accommodation. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association deeply sympathize with 
those suffering under the recent painful bereavement, and with the 
teachers of Biddeford in their loss of a beloved associate, and that they 
convey to the bereaved families the expression of this sympathy. 


The Association adopted all the above resolutions unani- 
mously, and adjourned sine die. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


The Mass. Teachers’ Assoc., under the presidency of Larkin 
Dunton, LL.D., of Boston, has just closed one of its largest 
and most successful meetings. The program, well arranged 
with able speakers, on live and interesting topics, was carried 
out to the letter, the only criticism which could be made upon 
it being that it was too crowded with papers, without allow- 
ing sufficient time for discussion. The discussions, however 
brief, were bright and often quite exciting. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


The Directors of the Assoc. met at 5 p. m., and transacted 
the usual routine business. : 
The Moral and Religious Training of Children, 
was discussed in a valuable paper by Mr. G. Stanley Hall, 
whose studies in Germany on pedagogic subjects are well 


known. 

„The German policy of education, said the lecturer, “ was first intro- 
duced by Luther, who declared the parent an enemy to the state who did 
not send bis child to school.“ Fichte said long ago that Germany, to rise 
from the low condition she then occupied, must become an educated 
country, and the rise of Germany to her present high state may be re- 
garded as the result of following his advice. The ministry of education 
is now second to none in the German cabinet, and imperial Germany, the 
tirstin one of the chief elements of national strength, approaches nearer 
than any other country to the idea of a Platonic republic, in which educa- 
tion of the young is the chief factor. 

Religion is the most generic kind of culture as 7 — to all sects that 
are one-sided, but the differences of sects should have no place in the 
education of the young. as well might the medical student attempt the 
fine distinctions of optics before studying the human eye. The religion 
should enter into a child’s education from the cradle. The first things 
noticed by the infant are the mother’s face and voice,—the mother is the 
infant’s Goa, and the less its feelings are trained toward that deity, the 
less will they be develo later toward the true God. As the child grows 
it is likea 7 ant, and like the plant it should live out of doors, — nature is 
now its religion, and religious training is standing out of nature’s way. 
Bodily training is the best assistance ble in this portion of the child’s 
religion. Next, the child’s curiosit aroused by nature’s forces, storms, 
rocks, and trees, and though the child recognizes no distinction between 
nature and the —a yet truth cannot too easily be inculcated, 
To see a natural IT and to accurately describe it may be diffi- 
cult for a child, but it is admirable training. The elements of science 
should therefore be taught children for their moral and religious effect. 

Church going and piety are dangerous for a child, at least before the 
first school year. Familiarity with sacred things will dwarf the natural 
curiosity which should come later. The child’s conception of God should 
not be early encouraged, and when first encouraged it should be with a 
feeling of reverence rather than love. That child is said to be unfor- 
tunate who has never heard its ents pray, but more unfortunate is the 
child who is early encouraged frequent communication with God by 

rayer,—it causes self-consciousness and retards true religious feeling. 

efore the Bible is put into the hands of a child, it should be told some of 
the most entertaining of the biblical stories, to which a series of the myths 
and traditions of other religions may be added. Then teach it the Old 
Testament, in the teacher’s own words, as is done in Germany, where 
only those specially 2 for it are allowed to instruct children in the 
study of the Bible. far in the life of a child there is no essential differ- 
ence in the training of the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant religions, and 
—1 — point some general form might be agreed on for use in our pub- 

schools, 

Now approaches one of the most important periods in the life of a 
child; the craving for association appears, the formation of ops my 
The life of the individual ends that of the race begins,—the golden 
age of life. — 1 depends on the direction given to the new 
forces. The greatest r.— than 2 that the 
sextaal elements will be abnormally developed. ucation should now 
keep the child busy and prevent preoccupation of mind; no routine should 
be followed, but entire change of labor. All the evils that flesh is heir to 
may appear at period, when all is solvent and plastic and more sus- 
ceptible than at any other od of life. A pleasant home and intellectual 
training are now most valuable. Finally, when a young man takes his 
affairs into — his — be 
brought to a focus, for then a personal sense of pu or im y is poss- 
ible. The great danger is that changes will be too violent, and forces 
meant for a lifetime may be broken down all at once. 


FRIDAY—GENERAL SESSION. 


After some routine business, the following committees were 
appointed: 

— MB — T. Allen of West Newton, George A. 
Walton of West Newton, Daniel B. Hagar of Salem. 

Resolutions,—Homer B. Sprague of Boston, N. T. Allen of 
Newton, Edward Southworth of Quincy. 

Nominations,—A. P. Marble of Worcester Co., A. P. Stone 
of Hampden, W. W. Colburn of Hampshire, James S. Barrett 
of Franklin, James F. Blackinton of Berkshire, Daniel B. 
Hagar of Essex, Benjamin F. Tweed of Middlesex, George T. 
Littlefleld of Suffolk, M. Grant Daniell of Norfolk, C. 8. 
Moore of Barnstable, Alfred Bunker of Nantucket and Dukes, 
W. W. Waterman of Plymouth, Francis Coggswell of Bristol. 


— 


Teaching Histary, 
was considered in a carefully prepared paper by Mr. Luther 
W. Anderson, Master in the English High School, Boston. 


A long but apt quotation from Dr. Quincy introduced the writer to the 
question, What is the proper place for history in a school course? 
History he claimed to possess the elements of power and knowledge, and 
hence holds a high place in literature, He considered the proper place of 
the literature of history among books, and pointed out that the study of 
history should develop a taste for it that should be lasting. History is 
valuable for the literature in it, based u it, or related closely to it. 
It is also useful as a means of training in . and for the informa- 
tion it contains. 

Mr. Anderson stated his own method to be, in part, to divide the school- 
year into periods of, say six weeks each, and require the pupils to read 
some standard work within that time; such works, for instance, as 
“ Ivanhoe,” “ Julius Cesar,” or “A Tale of Two Cities.“ At the end of 
each period an essay is required on some subject pertaining to the times 
described in the novel or play read,—the themes being announced only at 
the very moment before the writing is to begin. The experiment has thus 
far been attended with satisfactory results; for the lads gain valuable 
ideas which it is im ble for them to gain simply through the study of 
histories. When a lesson is to be recited, the pupils should be trained to 
use original language, and not allowed to repeat that of the historian. 
The exercise should be one of oral composition; then an extensive stock 
of synonymes is acquired, and oor expression of views on any topic is 
the — d result. Memoriz pg of chronological tables is to be con- 
demned. If twenty cr thirty dates are remembered, others will, little by 
little, cluster themselves about these. What matter if the date be not re- 
membered within three or four years? But whatever the plan followed, 
that of teaching by means of set questions and answers should not be 
adopted. It is for instructor and pupil alike. One study, at least, 
should be employed for teaching the youth to use their constructive 
powers; and there appears for this end no study better than history. 


Mr. Sargent of Lynn followed, emphasizing the leading 
points of the paper, and said the object of studying history is 
to learn what the human race has done, the various stages of 
progress in education, religion, legislation and society, and 
from this knowledge to deduce lessons of moral and political 
wisdom to guide us in the future. He urged narration and 
biography as the foundation of child history study. The phil- 
osophy of history should follow in the Grammar and High 
School courses. 

Mr. Waterhouse of Boston, spoke of the three methods 
adopted in our schools. (1) Question-and-answer method, to 
which he had been a victim. (2) Language-of-the-book train- 


ing, which often descends to rote-methods, and (3) Reason- 
study, with tracing of cause and effect, and the tracing of 
historic pe in all the events of a period or age. He 
urged that the last was the only correct method, and here the 
skill of the teacher appears in correcting the errors of child- 
conclusions. He wisely said that a fact brought out in the 
language of the pupil, however rough, is music compared with 
the best language of the book. 


Mr. Barrell asked Mr. Anderson if he would teach dates 
with great exactness. The answer was given in the negative. 


School Supervision, 
was presented in an able paper by Mr. N. A. Calkins, Supt. of 
Schools, New York. 


The speaker said that the principal of leadership and supervision was 
recognized in all stages and departments of society. The same principles 
app'y to success in systems of education. Supervision is a necessity. It 
is true that a school under special circumstances may succeed without 


supervision, but the best aggregate of results is necessarily shown by 

schools under supervision. Heargued at)ength that itis a wise economy on 

the t of any municipality to pay for the services of a good superin- 

tendent,—a man who, possessing all other requisite qualifications, should 

also have such a bearing as would encourage confidence of the teachers 

ae — * should be as lant in commending the good as in criticising 
e 


„When we turn,“ said he, “to the field of education, and observe the 
institutions for higher learning, we find them organized on this nag ae a 
Each professor has the specific duties to perform, and enjoys the largest 
freedom compatible with the character and purpose of the institution; yet 
there is and must be supervision and direction over all to adjust and so 
unite the work of each that the chief aim of the institution shall be at- 
tained. Not only the success of each professor, but the results of their 
combined instraction, depend largely upon the character and ability of 
the head. With respect to the relation of the School Superintendent to 
the teachers, be claimed that the former should have concurrent powers 
with the Board of Education in the appointment of teachers. This would 
give him a personal interest in the results of their work, and would cause 
the teachers to codperate earnestly in his projects. When the number of 
schools and teachers is large, assistant superintendents should be ap- 

inted under the guidance of a chief superintendent. Where there are 

200 teachers there should be a superintendent and two assistants. Where 
there are 2,000 teachers there should be four or five assistant superintend- 
ents. Where there are primary, grammar, and high schools in a city the 
assistant superintendents may be divided between the various grades. 

Mr. Calkins — of the methods of supervision by subjects and grades, 
and suggested that where there were three grades there might wae? be 
one — for each. He cautioned against too minute school 
legisla ae asa hindrance to superintendents and teachers in doing their 
best work. 


Short Speech from Gov. Long. 
Gov. Long, having entered the hall during Mr. Calkins’ ad- 
dress, was then invited to address the Assoc. 


Gov. Long said that he was present in recognition of the obligations 
which Massachusetts is under to those who carry on the work of educa- 
tion. The cause of education has fared well in this commonwealth. Yet 
there was a period when education in our state did not appear to make 
the p that could have been desired. In view of our increasing 
population, the influence of the foreign population in our manufacturing 
centres, and the great shrinkage of wealth owing to disturbances in trade, 
there was reason to fear that Massachusetts was not maintaining her 

restige in educational oe. But there has been a change, marked 
4 the organization of the Board of Education, by the action of Gov. 

‘albot in appointing a woman on the Board, by the diligence of its present 
secretary, and by the influence of such associations as this. He had also 
ized the position of the Ly ren | profession in the appointment of 
Dr. Stone, of — to the Board of Education. The vernor ex- 

ressed his willingness to rate with the Legislature in any measures 

or the furtherance of education, in the securing of additional agents, and 
also in providing for the supervision which shall best serve the interests 
of all the schools in the commonwealth. r to aid the cause in these 
practical matters, he was glad to be with members of the teachers’ 


Supervision. 

The discussion of the subject of supervision was then con- 
tinued, first by Sec. Dickinson, in his usual clear and forcible 
style, presenting the arguments which we have heretofore cred- 
ited him with. 

Supt. Seaver, of Boston, hoped the time was near when the 
small towns would enjoy the benefits of thorough supervision; 
He thought that new methods could be introduced through 

upervision, and suggested that objections to such methods 
— to —1— came from ae or obstinate teachers; 
that the thinking, acting, progressive teachers favored new 
methods, change, etc. The class wedded to rote-methods will 
oppose supervision, therefore the supervising powers shoald 
have the authority te appoint teachers in harmony with their 
views, and to remove those who were opposed to their ideas 
of progress. 


Gen. Oliver, claiming that the other side of the supervision 
question ought to have a hearing, said: I don’t rise to pro- 
test against the general principles that have been laid down, 


if only there is wise supervision. I am in favor of a system of 
supervisorship, but the practical difficulty comes out of the 
absence of a wise supervision. In State, city, and town sys- 
tems I have not always met with the wise supervision that 
characterized the supervision of Horace Mann. When State 
supervision descends to politics, then I say there is something 
to be watched, even in State supervision. When any system 
of superintendence or supervision is used simply as a stepping- 
stone to political preferment and notoriety, then I denounce 
it. A great deal of watchfulness is necessary. Then there is 
danger of incompetency among the supervisors who may be 
selected. Men without experience or scholarship, young in 
every sense, were too often found in the school supervisorships 
of our cities and towns. 


Tenure of Office of Teachers. 


A paper by Mr. John D, Philbrick was the next topic on the 
program: 

He referred to the two systems of tenure of office by teachers,—that 
during life or good behavior, and that involving re#lection at stated times. 
He was decidedly in favor of the former. The literature on this subject 


is so small that there is very little to be found on either side, because the 
question has not hitherto been discussed. He instanced the fact that Ger- 
many, which was the first to inaugurate the present methods of public 
school educatiou, does not have any periodical election or teachers. The 
speaker claimed that the permanent tenure of office was the true means of 
securing a body of teachers such as poste schools should have, the 

being at present the only compensation for the short and uncertain tenure 
of office. He cited French and American authorities in opposition to the 
precarious tenure which prevails in the United States, and in no other 
civilized country. The long tenure of the teacher’s office would enable 
the public to secure the best teachers in repeats to cost, as the teacher 
would not then have to be paid for his risks, for risks always demand a 
premium. It would equalize the risks between the public and the teach- 
ers; now the risks are all on the side of the teachers. 


As Mr. Philbrick’s paper will appear in the next issue of 
EpvUCATION, we withhold a longer abstract at this time.— Kd. 

Brief remarks on this subject were added by the Rev. Dr. 
Miner and others, and on motion of Mr. W. C. Collar, it was 
voted to appoint a committee to bring the subject before the 
Legislature. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION: 
7 Mr. Joun T. Prince, Waltham, Prest. 


Teaching Color in School. 
The first paper was read by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, of Boston, 
He began with a talk upon color blindness. He spoke of the 
two functions of the eye to distinguish form and color. Color 


blindness is gray seeing. It was not recognized till large num- 
bers of persons had been tested. Dr. Jeffries then spoke of 
the tests for color blindness, regarding the use of colored 
worsteds as the best test, in which the test is by comparison 
and no names are used. Names of colors should be connect 
with sensation, not with objects. Dr. Jeffries exhibited col- 
ored discs, explaining how they could be used in the lower 
work in schools to connect names with sensations. 


Miss Dora Williams, with her class of little folks in teaching- 
lessons quite won the hearts of the spectators. The children 
were bright and smart, and their answers showed the success 
of their training. 

Miss Williams was followed by Miss Peabody, of Waltham, 
who illustrated her methods of teaching reading with a class 


of six pupils, who had been in school sincé September. The 
exercise was an admirable one, and showed that the good things 
of educational reform are not limited to Quincy or Boston. 
Miss Peabody illustrated the phonetic method as presented by 
the Leigh type, afterwards so ably defended by Prof. Hagar. 


Phonetic Method of Teaching Reading. 
This paper was by Mr. Daniel B. Hagar, principal of the Salem 
Normal School. 


A true phonetic spelling requires that every sound shall have its distinct 
sign, and every sign shall represent but one sound. E' can be repre- 
sented in forty different ways; o in thirteen, and so on; and there are 
622 different ways of representing the forty ti ry sounds of the 
language. It is useless fora child to use his reason in learning to read; 
he cannot be sure of any word without the dictum of his teacher. He is 
compelled to learn every word separately before he can know how it is 
prenounced. Children learn much faster and more accurately oy the 

honetic system, and learn to pronounce better. Dr. Leigh’s new alpha- 

t, with the new letters sligh — from the old, so that they are 
easily recognizable, which n introduced in the St. Louis public 
schools. has succeeded admirably. The new system saves much time, 
facilitates correct pronunciation, develops the logical and analytical 
powers. Cumulated evidence in abundance was read, showing the great 
practical advantages of the phonetic system. 


In conclusion Mr. Hagar read a letter from ex-Prest. Hill, 
of Harvard Coll., warmly approving phonetic spelling. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hagar’s address, a discussion arose 
on the Leigh type, participated in by Messrs. Parker, Leigh, 
Clarke, Philbrick, Eaton, and others, all of whom, with the 
exception of Col. Parker, favored its use, and gave some in- 
teresting facts relating to the means by which the system had 
been removed from the Boston schools. The testimony cited 
from St. Louis and Washington was very satisfactory. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION: 
CHARLES W. HILL, master of Comins School, Boston, Prest. 


Geography Taught by Topics. 
Paper by Charles F. King, of the Lewis School, Boston. 


Upon the platform hung a large chart containing a schedule of topics 
for the study of the continents In geography. Mr. King advocated the 
topical method of teaching geography rather than the question and an- 
swer method. His plan of teaching this study by the use of the list of 
topics was explained and illustrated with considerable minuteness. Maps 
and various exercises from his class were shown as an evidence of the re- 
sults obtained. In teaching the surface of a country great help s ohtnined 
from Sonnenchein & Allen’s Royal Relief Atlas, published in London, 
which contains over thirty embossed maps of different parts of the world, 
and which is sold at a reasonable price. The advantages of teaching geog- 
raphy by the topical method are, that it requires careful preparation on 
the of the teacher; it is philosophical and scientific, ling to the 
understanding as well as tothe memory; it creates unbounded euthusivem 
among the scholars, teaches them how to study for themselves, stands well 
the test of examinations, leads to culture in geographical knowledge, and 
enables the teacher to elevate the taste of his pupils in reading. 


Miss Gertrude Howes, of the Dwight School, with two of 
her scholars, illustrated in a most successful manner the use- 


fulness of the moulding board in the use of geography. 
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The Relation of the Teacher and his Methods to the Moral 
Culture of his Pupils: 

Mr. Putnam, master of the Franklin School, Boston, gave an 
admirable address on this topit, emphasizing the necessity of 
teachers with powerful moral natures, who could impress their 
scholars. The character of the pupil is worth more than per 
cents in knowledge. He opposed doctrinal teaching, aud said 
that Horace Mann found doctrinal books on teachers’ and 

upils’ desks as doctrinal as the studies of theological students. 
He would establish a school for the edutation of the con- 
science as well as the understanding. He disapproved of the 
check-and-credit system as encouraging dishonesty and false 
emulation. He had given none for two years, and the results 
of withholding were most satisfactory. Self-reporting tends 
to inctuleate lying. He would make the study of passing 
events, of physiology, history, and all school studies contribute 
to moral ends in teaching. 

Mr. Horne, of Boston, followed, urging the great importance 
of moral over topical instruction, and showed how much higher 
is the teacher’s work, when raised to this standard. 

Mr. Metcalf cautioned against too literal an acceptance of 
Mr. Putnam’s remarks on the credit system, and explained 
how he used it without the bad results named. He said that 
Jaziness and shiftlessness must be broken up by all legitimate 
methods and he had used his methods to good account in that 
direction. 

Mr. Hubbard said that the State wants honest citizens more 
than it wants great scholars, and that the schools should be 
the embodiment of all good influences on the line of charac- 
ter-making. 

The discussion of the question was opened by Mr. Alonzo 
Meserve of the Prescott School, Charlestown, who favored the 
topical method of teaching hy because it created greater 
interest among the scholars, leading them to become cultured 
in the subject, and glving the teacher an opportunity to call 
the attention of the class to nature’s God. 

E. Bentley Young, of the Prince School, favored the use of 


the moulding board. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION : 


Mr. Homer B. Spracus, Head Master of the Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Prest. 
The Poets in School. 

The first paper before this section was read by Mr. William 
J. Rolfe, on the above topic, and pointed out the value of 
conducting the study in a manner to arouse the interest and 
pleasure of the pupil. He held that poetry has minor 
uses which should not be overlooked in illustrating and teach- 
ing history, geography, and other studies. These, however, the 


speaker would have carefully made subordinate to the higher 
uses and beauty of poetry. The chief point of the essay was 
that too little use is made of poetry in the public schools. 
History may be studied with its aid, and changed from a dry 
mass of facts to a living and interesting picture. Poems 
illustrative of astronomy and botany are numerous in litera- 
ture. He said it was the unconscious influence of the poets 


| 


that was of great advantage; that the influence of poetry was 
elevating, and led to correct taste in literature; that the old 
method of teaching is to be commended, for the results have 
roven entirely satisfactory, and a system must be judged by 
ts fruits. 
This paper was followed by a discussion in which Messrs. 


McDonald, Collar, and Gen. Oliver took part. 


Method of Studying Modern Languages. 

The paper on the above topic, by Mr. Hermann B. Boisen, 
of Boston. showed the great advantages of the conversational 
over the book-methods of teaching modern languages, and 
favored the use of object-lessons. He would have students 
use the grammar less, and bringing them into contact with the 


masters of the language, so that they may study directly, not 
indirectly, by learning to think in the language which they 
study. He would have three courses, — one for a practical 
knowledge, one for a perfect mastery of the tongue, and one 
for a study of the great writers. 

His remarks were followed by a discussion in which Prof. 


Cyr, W. C. Collar, Mr. Daniell, and Prof. Boisen, participated. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session opened at 7.30 p. m.: Prest. Dunton in 
the chair. The exercises began with the recitation of Schiller’s 
„Diver,“ in English and German, by Prof. S. S. Bloch. 

This was followed by an address by Wm. T. Harris, of Con- 
cord, Mass., on 3 

The Nature and Necessity of Pedagogical Reform. 

The neceasity of these reforms lies in the constant fact that the effort of 
education is to enable the individuals to assimilate the attainments of 
the race. The pupil is immature, and can realize only inadequately the 
heritage of the race. With the development of Protestantism there has 
been a great advance in education. Scholasticism, the origin of Protes- 
tantism, began in an attempt to refute Mahommedan theology. Dr. 
Harris reviewed by name the leading educational reformers after Luther. 
School instruction includes course of study. discipline, support and co- 
education. He then reviewed the conflicts which have arisen,—classics 
vs. mathematics; oral vs. book instruction; memory vs. the intellect; 
monarchical vs. democratic management; Church vs. State support. 
Proper methods are continually violated, hence the need of constant re- 


form,—bad text hooks and unskilfal teachers being ee subjects of re- 
form. The conflict of words vs. things was mentioned, and also other 


collisions. 
The Cg said that one experiences a great difficulty in attaining a 
int of view from which to decide upon the merits of 744 — 
methods of instruction, or in the course of study to be chosen in a 
school system. The attacks upon the system of discipline in r hinge 
— social and political questions of the most fundamental character. 
hether a system should be harsh or mild, mecbanical or genial, is to be 
settled by an inquiry into the results demanded in society and the State; 
where grammar is to be taught as a science, and its strict definitions an 
fine discriminations carefully drilled into the mind of the pupil, or 
whether it is to be taught more as an art, and the time devoted to English 
composition and essay writing, are questions of wider than social bearing. 
They touch the cosmopolitan question of spiritual culture. Such ques- 
tions relate to the 2 1 of obedience, and may be all contained in a 
eneral formula, thus: In how far shall the child at several ages of growth 
made to conform to principles prescribed for him by higher authority, 
and in how far shall he be 1 and encou to develop spon- 
taneously and direct himself by his own insight. under this statement 
we readily recognize the rules of the theoretical and practical of the in- 
tellect and the will. The speaker went on to discuss in a philosophical 
manner the effects of the various systems of training and the progress 
observable in educating processes, 


SATURDAY — Day. 
The election of officers, which was the first business, resulted 


as follows: 

Prest., Larkin Dunton; Rec. Sec., Ray Greene Huling; Asst. 
Rec. Sec's, M. H. Bartlett, A. F. Wood; Cor. Sec., E. L. Sar- 
gent; Treas., A. Bunker. 

Reslutions were unanimously passed, expressing the thanks 
of the Assoc. to the city of Boston for the use of the High 
School rooms; to the Governor for his encouraging words; to 
those who contributed essays; to Dr. Hagar for compiling the 
history of the Assoc.; and also recommending the Blair educa- 
tional Bill; and the movement for the permanent tenure of 
office by teachers. 


Methods of Teaching Music. 

An Illustrative Lesson on Methods of Teaching Music in 
the Public Schools was given by Mr. H. E. Holt, instructor of 
music in Boston. He brought up a class of nineteen girls 
from the Eliot School, North Bennet St., who had received 
only public-school training. The class gave very satisfactory 
evidence of the methods of teaching. 

Teaching Form. 

Mr. A. G. Boyden, Prin. of the Bridgewater Normal School, 
delivered an address on the above subject. He claimed that a 
correct knowledge of forms is one of the most important 
branches of education, and should be taught in every school, 
from the Primary to the High,—not by books, but by the 
forms themselves, proceeding from the simple to the complex. 
To do this thoroughly, a systematic course of study is needed. 
This might be so arranged that by a series of questions on the 
objects themselves, the pupil could be led to give their various 
properties. The teacher might then have the objects made by 
the child, and afterwards drawn. In this course it might 
be well to commence with the forms of bodies, beginnin 
with the simplest, viz., spherical, cylindrical, and cubi 
bodies. We may then take up triangular, rectangular, pyra- 
midal, conical, spheroidal, conoidal, egg-shaped, and symmet- 
rical bodies, in the order named; teaching the properties of all 
as we proceed, comparing and dividing, giving relative posi- 
tion, form of angles, etc. 

From this we may proceed to definition and division of 
form: 1. Their definitions, such as body, space, volume, prop- 
erties, surface, kinds, lines, points, angle, relations, difference, 
resemblance, and geometry. 2 The properties and relations 
of lines, 3. The properties and relations of angles, such as 
convex, concave, geometrical, numerical, ete. 4 Properties 
and relations of surface. Following this would come the 
properties and relation of volumes, such as divisions into poly- 
hedrons, cylinders, cones, spheres, etc. We may then proceed 
to mensuration, and the demonstration of properties. In this 
course we should be careful to instruct to eye of the pupil 
by having models of the various forms in the school, and 
allowing the pupils to group, and divide them as required. 


This paper led to a very piquant discussion on the subject 
of angles, participated in by Messrs. Bradbury, Harris, Black- 
inton, Oliver, Boyden. Littlefield, and others, 

Why do Pupils Learn so Much and Know so Little? 


Mr. E. A. Hubbard, of Mass., in an able paper, replied as 
follows: (1) Because they study for the sake of reciting, 
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half Russia, 51. Smith’s Bible Dictionary, half 2 
cloth, 32; half Regie, $3. 

D reat B ble Concordance, cloth, $2.25 ; edition, 
half Russia, red edges, $3.50. ‘esi 

Miscellaneous. — The 


Heroes and Hero Worship, cloth, 25 cents; half Russia, 
Macaulay's Essays, 3 vols, cloth, $1.80. Taine’s 


Remit by bank draft, money order, or registered letter, fractions of one dollar in postage- 
in 
Orders filled, catalogues sent, and information given by return mail. 


THE USEFUL ENOWLEDGE PUBLISHING ob., 162 William St., N. T. 


stamps. 


Literature, cloth, 60 cents. Chambers’s C 

of English Literature, 4 vols., cloth $2; half Russia, $4. 
American Patriotism, cloth, 50 cents. Eminent Americans, 
illustrated, cloth, $:. Pictorial Handy Lexicon, cloth, 20 
cents. Useful Dictionary, cloth, 80 cents. 


J uvenile, Illustrated.— Pilgrim's ss. Arabian 
Nights, Robinson Crusoe, Munchausen and Gulliver, and 
Rook of Fables, each 40 cents; Stories and Ballads. go cents. 
Queer Stories and Rhymes, 50 cents; Cecil’s Book of Nat- 
ural History, 81. 


Bed Line Poets.—Price of each reduced to 70 cents. 
Shakespeare, Byron, Moore, Pope, Burns, Dryden, Tenny- 
— —— 1 Ingelow, — Hood, Shel- 
850 — ucer, Cowper, ompson, Campbell, 

s Complete Works, vols., large illus- 
hackeray’s te W vols. type, lllus- 
e Elliot’ Ww i 
tated Cath, 8 vols., large type, illus- 
averley Novels, 12 vols , large illustra’ clot „ 
s Popular History of ‘England, — 
¢ Complete Works of Charles Lamb, Dean Swift, 
Thomas Hood, each 55 cents. Sx pats * 


If books are ordered sent by mail, add for 


cent. of the price for cloth binding, and 10 per cent. for half 


Russia binding. 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana me Kindergarten. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Schools, Dover, N. H. 
This is no new: book, setting at defiance all that and conservatism practical, com- 
mon-seuse book, in w the two extremes, ruts oided. training - 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of — Chante an 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR HOLIDAY WORK, send for our GRAND PREMIUM-LIST| 


GOD 


Patent Improved Arithmetical Frame. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES AND FAMILIES USE IT. 


* 
Wuat EKbucaroks ARE HEARD TO SAY: “Too much time devoted to Arithmetic 


to the exclusion of other studies.” 


By the use of this ingenious apparatus, as much instruction can be 
more drill in 15 minutes than they can now give in 45 minutes. 


ven and 
e figures 


furnished are a mathematical combination. 


Exercises in all the rules of Arithmetic, 
including thee MEOTRIC 
are provided for, with this Key and Frame. 


The Key has been translated into French 


and Spanish. 


(The cut represents one side of the Frame. The 18 slats revolve 
and are controlled by a spring. In Addition alone are fur- 
nished 4,356 examples in columns of 18 figures each.) 


| ARITHMETICAL FRAME | 
+7 8100581 
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(Copy.) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 


GouLp’s ARITHMETICAL FRAME has been 
used in classes under my supervision with marked 


City oF Boston, 


SUCCESS. 


It is not a mere theoretical, ornamental devise 


to PLEASE AND INTEREST 


PILS FOR THE MOMENT, by its novelty, but it is 
@ PRACTICAL, USEFUL, LEGITIMATE aid to de- 


velop SKILL, DEXTERITY, 


I most heartily recommend it as admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which it was in- 
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S. W. Mason. 24x36 inches. 
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rather than for the sake of knowing; especially is this the case 
with students in colleges, Pupils of the common schools also 
fall into the same error. The marking of recitations particu- 
larly fosters the idea. We thus lose the aid of the child’s nat- 
ural curiosity. To remedy this in the primary sehool Mr. 
Hubbard would have 15 or 30 miuntes after devotions in the 
morning and after the opening of the school in the afternoon 


given to answering questions of the little ones. This could be 
followed by written questions. As to the secondary schools 
possibly an exercise like this might be indulged in once or 
twice a week; the older pupils, if necessary, answering the 
younger ones. 


A second reason why pupils do not know is because many 
teachers do not teach nor attempt to teach. Again, oftentimes 
the very effort the pupil makes to learn, not only does not help 
him to know, but stands directly in the way of his knowing. 
The pupil seeks to learn his lessons by putting his mind upon 
the words without seeking to comprehend the thought. The 
assigning of lessons to be committed to memory is not teach- 
ing, nor is the hearing of recitations. Good order in the 
school-room, prompt obedience to requirements, and reasonable 
= may be helps to teaching, but they are not teaching. 

hatever you teach, if you so bring it before the mind of the 
pupil that the mind takes cognizance of it, then you have 
taught, but if you do not do this, it avails little that the pupil 
has diligently studied. 

In discussing this paper Dr. W. T. Harris suggested that} in 
considering the success of a school, we should look at all 
sides of the question. It is well to keep in view the advan- 
tages, practical and moral, that can be obtained from even the 
most mechanical school, — a school wherein the will is more 
appealed to than the intellect. If in such a place the habits 
of industry, regularity, punctuality, and silence, are incul- 
cated, much has been done; much more than in the school 


where only the intellect is appealed to,—no matter how scien- 
tific be the teaching in the latter. The moral element is ata 
higher grade in such mechanical school, and it will be a success 
ninety-nine times where the intellectual will be once. 


These views were warmly indorsed by Dr. Philbrick. 


Committees and Reports. 


Resolutions were read from the Com. on Necrology, paying 
tribute to the late Leander Waterman and George B Emerson. 

The following committee was appointed to bring before the 
Legislature the subject of the permanent tenure of office by 
teachers: W. C. Collar, John D. Philbrick, A. P. Stone, D. B. 
Hagar, Ed win P. Seaver. 

A very agreeable feature of the meeting was Prof. Bloch’s 
readings during the several intermissions. His easy and dig- 
nified manner and style are too well-known to Boston to need 
commendation from us, The professor is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to any gathering of teachers. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 
I report very favorable results in the treatment of dyspepsia 
and kidney troubles, by the use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Boston. F. M. BLoperrt, M.D. 


“THE LOOKER- ON.” 


— After an absence of nearly a year, your Looker-on,“ 
Monsieur JouRNAL, begs leave to salute you once more, The 
source of his remarks and suggestions in future will be actual 
work in school, whereas when he addressed your readers be- 


fore he had to forage for ideas through the columns of news- 
papers. Itis to be ho that what his future remarks may 
lose in breadth they will gain in practicalness. 


— The empirical science, phrenology, has received a stun- 
ning blow at the hands of a Philadelphia hatter. Apropos of 
the statement of the sculptor, Clark Mills, that the head of 
Guiteau exhibits uneven development and irregularity of out- 
line, this hatter comes to the front to proclaim that the heads 
of quiet and reputable citizens betray similar irregularities. In 
the matter of fullness and evenness of cranial development ex- 
tremes meet, in many cases, in respect to the amount of talent 
of which such development is an indication. It will be re- 
membered that Daniel Webster’s hatter had to furnish a du- 
plicate of the Websterian hat toa born fool. Pericles had a 
head shaped like a watermelon, whence (probably) arose the 
expression ‘‘ long-headed ”’ to describe a person of penetration 
and wisdom; but it does not follow that every head of that 
shape must be on the shoulders of a Pericles, any more than 


it follows that every pumpkin-head must belong to a Daniel 
Webster. The periphery of a horizontal section of the heads 
of many reputable people would show strange irregularities of 
outline. To many an individual the exhibition of such out- 
line would be anything but — The only other chart 
whose publication might be equally distressing, would be the 
ground-plan of his foot. 


— When the eruption of Language Lessons,“ as opposed 
to scientific grammar, became epidemic some years ago, your 
„Looker-on,“ Monsieur JoURNAL, then feared that the dis- 
paragement of technieal grammar would react unfavorably on 
the habits of speech formed by teachers and pupils. The event 
has justified his worst fears. A generation of teachers have 
grown up, who, attempting to teach language divorced from 
grammar, are unable to express themselves grammatically ex- 
cept by accident. An example of this kind is found in a Chi- 
cago teacher, who has published a work presuming to give 
instruction in English,“ in which there are as many sole- 
cisms, and other errors to the square inch, as if the object of 
the book were to present a series of examples of false syntax. 


How a person incapable of expressing himself grammatically, 
should dare to issue a work presuming to teach teachers how 
to teach language can be accounted for only on the theory 


that 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


A review of this book may furnish a series of phs in 
this column on some future occasion. It will a practical 
language lesson, and a warning to those who decry grammar 
to confine their discourse to the small circle of their charitable 
acquaintances. 


— At a late meeting of the Chicago Board of Education, a 
petition was read praying to have unsectarian morality and 


empirical psychology taught from a text-book, the exercise to 
occupy forty minutes a day. The subject has received, of late, 


considerable attention from the press, pulpit, and a superser- 
viceable local body called the Citizens’ Association. To those 
who advocate the injection of morality into the public schools 
by means of formal lessons from a text-book, it never seems to 
occur that the public-school system is itself an embodiment of 
a high order of morality. Morality has special reference to the 
conduct of individuals, whereas ethics is the science of such 
conduct. Modern religionists have clouded the meaning of 
the words morality and virtue. Virtue and morality are the 
same in a school or a community as in an army. The essence 
of both is order, obedience, and discipline. An army is vir- 
tuous and moral when its members present an unbroken front 
to the enemy; when they turn and run, the army is immoral, 
demoralized. So a school is moral when its teachers and 
pupils attend strictly to business. Everything done decently 
and in good order is a moral act; there is no finer example of 
a moral exercise than a well-conducted recitation. As the 
best-governed school is that in which there is the least appear- 
ance of government, so the best form of morality is inculcated 


where there is the least said about morality. Preaching is out 
of place in the school-room, since it frequently suggests the 
very vices it aims to eradicate, It would be interesting to 
know how many people per annum are preached into temporal 
perdition. Certain it is that strength of mind in the teacher, 
—not conviction in any line of theology or philosophy,—is the 
main-spring of success in the correct training of children, 
Any simpleton can be good, morally, but it is not every one 
that can be a good teacher. Good, agogically, as com- 

ared with mere moral ness, is the greater term which 
neludes the less. In a school there is only one character more 
mischievous than a preaching teacher, and that is a teaching 
preacher. 

— The Nation expresses astonishment at the results of cer- 
tain inquiries concerning the comparative effects of classical 


and merely scientific training on the subsequent capacity of 
students and their ability to grasp the subtleties of higher 
mathematics. It appears from the weight of evidence that the 
best possible preparation for a course of science or mathe- 
matics is not a preliminary elementary course in such branches, 
but a season of sharp, critical training in language, especially 
in the dead languages. This discovery will not surprise edu- 
cators. It has become fashionable of late to speak scornfully 
of the study of language; but as long as the greater part of 
human knowledge and information is expressed, imparted, 
and preserved in language, philological study will be the key 
to the several storehouses of such knowledge and information. 
Language is the medium by which learning is transmitted, and 
the understanding of language serves to clarify the medium. 
The higher we rise in the air, the less the rays of light are bent 


away from their original direction; and the higher we rise in 
the understanding of language, the more accurately we behold 
the bearings and the more thoroughly we comprehend the 
— se of science, whether physical or metaphysical. For, 
nowing science well, the first requisite is a comprehension of 
the terms in which it is expressed. Hamlet’s exclamation, 
Words! words! words!“ has been the cause of casting much 
discredit on language. If not as an end, the study of the 
classics is useful as a means. The workman is known by his 
tools. Since language is the tool by which knowledge of nearly 
pie? | description is imparted and acquired, it behooves the 
ambitious student to have that tool both sharp and bright. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Studies in the Book of Mark,Critical Exegetical 
Homiletical, and Practical; for hers, Pastors, a 
Parents; by Rev. D. C. Hughes, A. M.; cloth. N. York: 


I. K. Funk & Son. 


Dick Netherby; a novel; by Mrs. L. B. Walford; el.; 


$1.00. N. York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Round the World; Letters; illus.; 12mo; el.; $2.00. 
--- Around the World; Tour of Ch Missions; 
a universal survey; by Wm. F. Bainbridge; cloth; illus. 
Boston: D. Lothro Co. 
Le Cid, Tragedie en Cing Actes, De P. Corneille 
1636); with biog. notice; by G. Eugene Fasnacht; cloth; 

cts....Hudibras; by Samuel Butler; Part I.; ed. by 
Alfred Milness, M.A.; cloth; 90 cents. New York: 
Macmilian & Co. 

Teachers’ Edition of the New Testameut of Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ; Trans. out of Greek; Rev. 
A.D. 1881; with un appendix; cloth. New York: 1. K. 
Funk & Co. 

Science of the Day and Genesis; by E. Nisbet, D. D.; 
clotn. New York: W. B. Smith & Co. 


WANTED. 

A lady of five years’ experieuce in teaching, a grad- 
uate of the Sauveur School of Languages, and who has 
had the benefit of a year’s residence in Paris, desires a 
situation to teach French. Address TEACHER,’’ care 

ot Telegraph Operator, Tremont House, Boston, 


SILICATE 
Black Biamond Slating. 


without exception) for Walls 


Makes the fmest and most durable 
applied by any one, with a common 
surface, 22 cans of 


t-brush, to an 
sizes, with fait 


PRICES. 
nnn $1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUARE. 1.75 GALLON.......... 6.00 
Flat Brush (4 es), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the number usually applied). Made only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., 
191 Fulton Street, N. I. City. 


Send for circular. 304eow 


$5 to G20 


JANUARY ATLANTIC 


Has an article of profound interest, Studies im the 
South, the first of a series by the author of “ Cer- 
tain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life.” 


Police Report. W. D. HOWELLS. 


An Echo of Passion. The first three chapters of 
a Serial Story by GzoRGE P. LATHROP. 


John Baptist at the Jordan. The first of a 
series of exceedingly interesting articles on the 
Life and Times of Jesus Christ. By EDWARD E. 
HALE. 

And other Stories, Essays, Poems, and Reviews, by 
H. H., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
EpiTa M. THomAs, A. G. BRADLEY, JOHN Fiskx, 
Horace E. Souppsr, S. A. L. E. M., and others. 


„We do not know of any exercise which gives the 
patriotic American a more lively and grateful sense of 
the superiority of the best magazine literature in this 
country to periodieal publications of the same class in 
Europe than turning over the pages of a bound volume 
of THE ATLANTIO MONTHLY. There is nothing in 
England which compares favorably with this ex nt 
publication.”—New York Tribune. 


SERIAL STORIES 


Are promised for 1882 by THOMAS HARDY, the em- 
inent English novelist. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
„Friends, The Gates Ajar,” etc.; 

W. H. BISHOP, author of 2 Detmold; 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, author of ‘‘ A Study 
of Hawthorne.” 

TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free. 
With superb life-size portrait of EMERSON (new), Lone- 
FELLOW, BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, or HOLMES, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; with 
four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six portraits, $10. 


(yr Remittances should be made by money-order, 
draft, or registered letter, to 357-a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co., Boston. 


VOGAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
“Prof. S. S. BLOCH, 


Or Boston, won an enviable reputation as reader and 
teacher at St. Albans. His lesson before the Institute 
showed him to bea — student of his art anda 
leader in his profession.“ — Jour. of Education (£dtl.) 


Engagements made for Public Readings. 
336tf Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


A man thoroughly 


S.S.HAMILL, 


AUTHOR 
ELOCUTION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 


EVANSTON 


23 (ten miles north ot 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


Gupte and Exercises for Gym- 
nastic g in the mmon Schools, with easy 
lessons as to their application. Many of these lessons 
to the music of familiar tunes, which enhance 
the interest and enliven the exercises. This little man 
nal bas been prepared by an experienced teacher of 
school and home gymnastics, who has adapted the work 
to the needs of the great majority of our schools. 


Price » 20 cts. covers; 25 or more 
copies, eta. per copy. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
284 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A VALUABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, with a prosperous 
school and the -will of the pee and pro- 
prietor, in one of the best locations in the Southern 
States. Said school is easily accessible by railroad, and 
is in the midst of an intelligent and thriving popula- 
tion. Ill-health of the principal is the only reason 
why the property is in the market. 


‘or particulars ly to 
Manager . ureau o ucation 
349 0 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Reference-Book and Dictionary Holder, 


Handy standing ; perfect sit- 
ting; one finger rolls it beside 
the chair where anything may 
be lookt up without rising. 
Can’t be tipt over. Can’t in- 
jure bindings. Requires no 
engineer to put together or in- 
_sert a book. Holds the book 
in use best of any, and all the 
rest at hand on the same 
holder, 

GET THE BEST. 

Of best material, work, and finish; 
on strong casters; crated without 
charge to go safely by freight 
Every comfort-giving library 
needs it. 


ahogan 


Our cuts show two of its many 
uses, as Dictionary, Engraving, or 
Atlas Holder, Reading Desk or 
Easel. 


Full Circulars Free. 


Library Bureau, 02 Hawley St, Beston 
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trained in Normal School work, 
and capable of taking charge of a Normal School in 
Jamaica, West Indies; who will be willing to engage : 
on a moderate salary at first. Also wanted, Normal LIGHT 
School graduates for every grade of school in New ey HANDSOME 
England and at the West. 2 . STRONG 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 
SwiesLetters.- - Havergal E Dutton & Co, N $1 
Sculptured Poetry. - - - - - Angelo Hurst & Co, N 8 
Young Folks’ History of Russia. - . - - Dole D Lothrop & Co, Boston 18 
Cortes; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. - Allen — = — 18 
The Pansy, 1881. . - — - - - Alden — 2 = 78 
Shakespeare Birthday Bock. III us. — — — 25 
Easy to Read. Illus. - - - - - Brown . NY 
Voice Production. - - - — GP Patnam Sons, 
—.— the Day Genes W B Smith & Co, NY 1 09 
of Quotations. Ward Funk & Co, NY 00 

Houghton, & Co, Boston 5 00 
Sonnets é * * pnoc ‘ “ 

- - - Shepard G P Putnam's Sons, N * 125 
Botta’s Poems. - — - - Murray “ 1 
The Lite ot — Garibaldi. F. 8. L. - Bent Harper & Bros, N X ne 
Birds of Eastern North Ameriea. - - — - Maynard Alden & Hazen, Boston 
Nature and Function of Art. - — — Eidlitz AC Armstrong & Son, NY 400 
Hospital Nurses. — - - - - - Domville Presley Blakiston, Phila 75 
Paradise Lost. New illus. ed. - - . Milton Cassell, Petter, G &Co.NY 10 00 
Aryo-Semitic Speech, . - - — - MeCurdy Warren F. Draper, Andover 2 00 
Meisterschaft System - — - Rosenthal 1 K Funk & Co,N Y¥ 5 — 
Guides to Science Teaching. No. 12. - - - Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston * 
Empirical Psychology. - - - Hickok 18 
Virgil. Greater Poems. - - - — — ** & Bros, N v = 
Edward Cales. C Jensen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 75 
Maurine. - - - - — — * “ “ 
Common Sense About Women 5 e - - igginson opa 
America. * - hei — — Tbomas Nelson & Sons, NT 150 
- = Shepherd P Putnam’s Sons, N V 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tux Committee appointed by the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association to prepare an Ab- 
stract of the Proceedings of the Association, 
covering the thirty-six years of its existence, 
have published the results of their work in a 
neat volume of over 200 pages. It contains its 
history, substantially, from its origin in 1845, 
and furnishes the facts in regard to its organ- 
ization, an abstract of the proceedings, act of 
incorporation, constitution and by-laws, of- 
ficers, list of first members, an alphebetical list 
of all its members, times and places of meet- 
ing, list of lectures, etc., and an interesting 
history of The Massachusetts Teacher, with a 
list of its resident and monthly editors. This 
arduous labor of love has been performed 
with marked ability by the chairman of the pub- 


lication committee, D. B. Hagar, Esq., prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School, Saiem, for 
the Association, who for many years of the 
history of the Association has been one of its 
most efficient and earnest workers, both at the 
meetings and as editor and director of The 
Massachusetts Teacher, until it was merged 
into the N. E. JouRNAL or EpucatTIon. Every 
Massachusetts teacher should have this vol- 
ume. It is a record of which the profession 
may well be proud. 


Tue new series of Geographies by Maury, 
published by the University Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, consisting of an Elementary 
Geography and the Revised Manual of Geogra- 
phy, are much admired and are being introduced 


euts are given in the announcement, and find 
it one of the most convenient articles for the 
library ever made. For large maps it is almost 
indispensable, keeping them in position for 
handy reference without injury to bindings. 
In fact it is a compact and ornamental stand 
for all large works of reference, easily placed 


in position for use. Mr. Dewey, the manager 
of the Library Bureau, keeps everything suited 
to teachers, students, and literary persons, for 
the complete equipment of the study or library. 
Send for circulars. 


Tue superior finish, agreeable to the touch, 
delightful to use; the distinctness with which 
figures can be seen at any angle of vision; the 
ease with which marks are erased; the freedom 
from chalk-dust, and their great durability, are 


a few of the reasons why Swasey’s blackboards 
are so highly prized by teachers, and are con- 
sidered by school officers to be the cheapest. 
Address, J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


A New HAVEN minister of the gospel told 
one of his deacons that he was constantly hear- 
ing a loud sound which kept him awake nights. 


Since using Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamo- 
mile Pills, bis hearing has become normal, and 
his nerves are steady and true. 


GouLp’s ARITHMETICAL FRAME, announced 
in THe JouRNAL of this week, is designed not 
only for primary schools, but is exactly adapted 
to develop skill, facility, and accuracy in arith- 
metical computations in grammar and high 
schools. Several of the Boston grammar-mas- 
ters, and Suprervisor Mason, indorse it for 


into many of the best schools of the country. schools of that grade. The Hon. Robert 


The Elementary has been adopted as the text- 
book in the training department of the New 
York City Normal College. It has decided 


and strong points of excellence. This Manual 
is used in the State Normal Schoo! at Bridge- 
water, Mass.; the State Normal Schools of 
Randolph, Vt., and New Britain, Conn.; and 
Maury’s Physical in the State Normal School 
at Farmington, Me., and in thousands of the 
higher schools. 


On the second page of THe JouRNAL will 
be found the attractive advertisement of G. S. 
Woolman, 116 Fulton Street, New York, sole 
agent of Higgins’s American Drawing Ink, 
known as the best ink for drawing, draftsmen's 
work, and artistic uses,in the world. This ink 
is put up in a special bottle, with device for the 
pen superior to the usual brush, ready for in- 
stant use, and sold for the popular price of 25 
cents per bottle. Mr. Woolman also supplies 
Mathematical and Optical Instruments and 
Drawing Materials at the lowest prices, includ- 
ing Whatman’s drawing - paper, white roll 
drawing paper, buff roll drawing paper, tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, cross section paper, pro- 
file paper (continuous), profile paper (in sheets), 
transit books, record books, level books, Wil- 
son’s and Newton’s colors, camel’s hair brushes, 
pencils, ink erasers, rubber erasers, india ink, 
transits, levels, compasses, chains, Chester- 
man’s tape measures, metallic tape measures, 
steel tape measures, level rods, ranging poles, 
red chalk, drawing instruments in cases, Swiss 
drawing instruments, T squares, drawing- 
boards, triangles, straight-edges, plumb-bobs, 
ete. Priced and illustrated catalogue sent to any 
address upon receipt of stamp, by G. S. Wooi- 
man, 116 Fulton street, New Fork. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of The Library Bureau, 32 Haw- 
ley St., Boston, in this issue of Tax JounNAL. 
We have for some months been using the Ref- 
erence book and Dictionary holder, of which 


Lusher, Supt. of Schools of New Orleans and 
Agent of Peabody Fund in Louisiana, says: 
The Arithmetical Frame is used with great 
success in the Peabody Model School. We can 
show it to visitors, but would rather not lend 
it, as we would not like to suspend its use.“ 


Inox can be rolled so thin that 10,000 sheets 
would only equal one inch in thickness, or 


about 80 sheets to make the thickness of one 
of Esterbrook’s Bank Pens. 


Waite to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 West- 
ern Avenue, Lynn, Mass, for names of ladies 
that have been restored to perfect health by 
the use of her Vegetable Compound. It is a 


itive cure for the most stubborn cases of 
emale weakness. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARE, 
145 Nassau Street, 
1 (P) New York City. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, m: 


The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Pour gested Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Modern Languages, 


thematios, 
— the — 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
ime ADA L. BOWED. President, 


$5 U $20 


at home, worth 
— —-—- 


y ⁵ T ͤ 
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CTeucling for Adults aud Children. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT HISTORY. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED BY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. 


An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College. 
Houghton’s Conspectus. 


All the administrations from Washi to es inclusive, with complete list of Cabinet Officers, their terms 
of service, events of each administration, etc. Platforms of all poll parties which ever existed. A mine of 
intectual research. The work of years reduced to hours. „in book-form, $5.00, by mail prepaid. In 
map-form, price $3.00, size 5 x 4½ feet. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. 


By Prof. JOHN DUNLAP, A. M. 


A valuable Text-book the general reader, Schools, and Colleges. Contains short lessons on CIVIL Gov- 
ERNMENT HIsToRY, Biographical Sketches of "all the Presidents and other eminent men, etc. 12mo., cloth , 


244 es, by mail, post 81.00. 
ne Attention of School Teachers, School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these works, 


which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. a 
gy LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTIVE CANVASSERS. Apply early for territory. 
ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
NAME THIS PAPER, (SuccESSOR TO DAVIS, GRANGER & WILTSIE,) 
342 tf No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 608 WasHINGTON STREET 
AINES UPKIGAT PIANOS ’ 
for New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 22) BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubisters of INTERLINEAR LAS SIOS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 303 zz 


W. S. FORTESCUE & Co., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


f f in Royal 8vo in size; bound in half A , and taining over 
Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic. stc'pages: Price, ‘The most complete treatise of the 
kind ever published. This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial Coll Examinati es with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of oe 


of the price, Circulars o this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 


The Mutual Provident Association, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


NSURES ALL GOOD RISKS AT ONE-THIRD 
* INSURES ATH USUAL RATES. Agents Wanted. 


Send to GeorGE S. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., for full particulars. B41 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal heal 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock's Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 
who have used it for the same wants. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY, GODFREY, ILL., Nov. 4, 1881. 
GENTS : I have, as well as many other teachers and students here have, and do take Liquid Food whenever 
we are exhausted, which is quite often (as all teachers will admit), and finds that it relieves us immediately. 
Yours respectfully, ELLA F. STRAELIN. 


This is the largest Seminary for young ladies in Illinois, and we have testimonials from many other 
seminaries East and West that use it with the same satisfactory results. 


NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regalar meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken, It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is what is wanted when exhausted. 


J. F. Woop, Treasurer. 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 
Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
Chronic), nstipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrhea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with w liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile ree rye Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 
It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 
It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 
— 1 where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 
an 
Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities 
or order direct, and we will pay express. 
One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


— > 


Catalogues on Application. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 
an urers Part I.— Mathematical Instruments (160 

11,—Optical Instruments and (144 pp. 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors? Instruments, — . (112 


and Supp es Engi Sers Surv 

Field Surveyors for! JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264tf 1 924° Ohestnut St., Philadelphia. 


20 TOPIO SLIPS in the Common School 


„A Violet from Mother's Grave,” and 49 
12¢ 


400 Algebraic Problems with Ans w. other 
$1.20. F. Farmington, Me. all for 126. Patten & Co., 47 Barclay St. N.Y. 


F. WHITTIER, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Maas. 


A CARD. 


During the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of emp!oyment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a good deal of suffering. 
There are plenty of men and women in this 
country who, if some friend would put them 
in the way of earning two or three hundred 
dollars during the winter months, would be 
grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur- 
ing company in New York is now prepared to 
start persons of either sex in a new business. 
The business is honorable and legitimate (no 
peddling or book-canvassing), $50 per month 
and expenses paid. So, if yon are out of em- 
ployment, send your name and address at once 
to the Wallace Co., 60 Warren St., New York. 


The Household and Farm in its issue ot Oc- 
tober says: The offer made by this company 
(who are one of the most reliable in this city) 
is the best ever made to the unemployed.” 
The Wallace Co. makes a special offer to read- 
ers of this paper who will write them at once, 
and who can give good references, tf 


Doctors may disagree as to the best meth- 
ods and remedies for the cure of constipation 
and disordered liver and kidneys. But those 
that have used Kidney-Wort agree that it is 


by far the best medicine known. Its action is 
prompt, r h, and ** Get a box or 
bottle, and try it. — Eagl é. 


Impontanr.—When 5. you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hote), 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied wit! 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Lapres cannot read the pamphlet issued by 
H. F. Thayer & Co., without being convinced 


of the value of Healy’s Vegetable Tonic Pills 
for the cure of Chronic Female Weaknesses. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 
with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 
has placed in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy discovered by an East India missionary, 
and found so effective for the manent and s y 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Diseases; also a positive and 
radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, Its remarkable curative powers have been 
proven in many thousand cases, and, 7 — by the 
desire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly assume 
the duty of making it known to others. Address me 
with stamp, naming this paper, and I will mail you, 
free of charge, the recipe of this wonderful remedy, 
with full directions for its gr eperetion and use, printed 
in German, French, or Rng ish. W. A. NOYES, 149 
Power's Block, Rochester, V. F. 348 m 


* E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. | 


Is a Positive Cure 
c%mmon to our female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use, 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female syetem. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA Ek. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE con- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA K PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of theliver, 2% cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 6 


END FOR oar NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley St., Boston 


PEARLS OF THO 5 HT. 


ht the evening fire, 
ks, to sing. 
— Alice Cary. 


The more I live, the more I love this lovely 
world; feel more its Author in each little 
thing,—in all that’s great. But yet I feel my 
immortality the more.—Theo. Parker. 

We hain’ t got any daily paper in our town, 
but we've got a female sewin’ circle, which 
answers the same purpuss.—Artemus Ward, 


Budt, dhen, somedimes, vhen I feels plue, 
Und all dings lonesome seem, 
I vish I vas dot poy again, 
Und dis vas all a dhream. 
I vant to kiss mine moder vonce, 
Und vhen mine brayer vas said, 
To haf mine fader dake me oup 
Und tuck me in mine ped.—C. F. Adams. 


Heaven commences when a man truly re- 
pents. Then is the dawn of an everlastin 
day; then is the beginning of that which sha 
be perfected after death — B. B. Edwards, 


So life must live, and soul must sail, 

And unseen over seen prevail, 

And all God’s argosies come to shore, 

Let ocean smile, or rage and roar. 

. Wasson, 
The wise men of old have sent most of their 

morality down the stream of time in the light 

skiff of apothegm or epigram.—Z. P. Whipple. 


Religion is no leaf of faded green: 
Or flower of vanished fragrance, pressed be- 


’Tis time to ligh 
To read good 


tween 
The pages of a Bible; but from seeds 
Of love it springeth, watered by = deeds, 
— J. T. Trowbridge. 
Teeth are carious, precarious, and vicarious. 
—0O. B. Frothingham. 
thing, Nothing, Something, Enough! 
These are the infantine, adolescent, juvenile, 
and mature stages of culture.—Joseph Cook, 


Shame is a shadow cast by sin; yet shame 
Itself may be a glory and a grace, 
Refashioning the sin-disfashioned face; 

A nobler fruit than hollow-sounded fame, 

A new-lit lustre on a tarnished name, 

One virtue pent within an evil place, 
Strength for the fight and swiftness for 
the race, 

A stinging salve, a life-requickening flame, 


A salve so searching we may scarcely live, 

A flame so fierce it seems that we must die, 
An actual cautery thrust into the heart; 
Nevertheless, men die not of such smart; 

And shame > given back what nothing else can 


give 
Man to himeelf, . sets him up on high. 
ristina G. Rossetti. 


A SENSATION 


Has often been made by the discovery of some new 
thing, but nothing has ever stood the test like Dr. 
Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills; their popu- 
larity and sale is unprecedented. 

bee supply a need long felt, and must become a 
household remedy. Just think,—to be cured in a few 
weeks of these terrible nervous troubles and awful 
suffering from Sick Headache, Neuralgia, and Dys- 
pepsia, and the nervous system put in a natural and 
healthy condition, destroying the possibility of . 
— Angina Pectoris and sudden death, which is carr 

off so many noble men and women in the fall ti 0 
of ife and usefulness, 

This simple remedy of Extract of Celery Seed and 
Chamomile Flowers — in the form of pills, isa 
boon to humanity. Tt bas saved the lives of thousands 
of nervous, headaching children in our schools and out 
every year. No nervous person or sufferer from Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, or Paralysis will do them- 
selves justice until they try them. 

Sold by all dra . Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., itimore, Md. By mail, ny boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 


All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For You Young Ladies, 
— Catalogue apply to . — 1 
pal, 69 Chester 1 Mass. 


COLLEGES. 


Schools. Open to both sexes. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
Ox¥ForRD, GEORGIA 
Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region ( 


feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G. 
HayGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 


WANTED, 


First-class Teachers in Grammar and High Schools, 
who are now successfully employed, but desire positions 
where their services will be appreciated an better 
rewarded, to join our Bureau. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of E:'ucation, 


348 b 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


“KIDNEY-WORT: 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
[| CONSTIPATION. |: 


— — 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 


A COLLECTION 


— or — 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, poston. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
/ ge For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
C ae SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
r 


Dartmouth A Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RuGGLES. 344 zz 


TE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
ions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 2 22, 4.188 Rost. H. RionARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EX PRESEION. 
ANNA BARIGBT, Principal, Freeman Pl., 


RCESTER FREE INST. ot Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tompson, Worcester, Mass. 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 

Teachers sending for catalogues please name ely 
schools. 325 t 

u 


Scientific Schools, or 
char- 
lete 
Ten years’ course. 4 * 
teachers. Apply 


ior teachers. 2. 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 
appointments. 8 
drill. 7. Elocution. 8. 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zs 


Commercial College. Rev. 
pal, East — R. I. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, 4 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thoro 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. 


KENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., 


— in 
A. M. 


A WEEK. 8122 at homeeasily made. Coxtls 
outfit free. Taos & Oo., Augusta, Me, 


$72 


ST NEWTON X22 and Classical School. 
Address ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 61 as 


ABELL 8 SEMINARY — — — Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. ‘Lite rary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, — 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States a inthe Union 
E. H. BARLOW, A. M., cipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCO Ol. 
For N. U or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

entrance examination ursda 0 1882. 
Address . H. Russect, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


1679 Washin St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
SMITH, 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL 
course o wo years. 
— 1 Course for s pecial classes classes of students. 22 
for Circular or —— J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMIN Mass, 


GHAM, 

The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN Hv, Prin. 

NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
or — address the Prin., A. G. BoypEnN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 

‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 

NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


AIDS TEACHERS TO POSITIONS ; 
Supplies Schools and Families with Best Teachers ; 
Gives Parents Information of Schools; 
And SELLS SCHOOL PROPERTIES. 1 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
839 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


$717 


A YEAR and 2 
—4 — 
ery, 


Agents Wanted. 


SELL an Civil, Military and Politica 
Ly both North and South America, down to Tae 
Administration—the Biographies of over 200 Emi- 
nent Americans—All Great Excitemeats that ever 
passed over this a 2. Witchcraft Delusion— 
Anti- ees Excitement, 1826—Webster and Haynes’ 
Great Debate—Millerism—California Gold Fever—Spir- 
it — pi reat Civil War—Biack Wriday— 
y--SalaryGrab—Weman’s Crusade--Beech- 
ec Trial Bonk of "California Failure—Exposure of Bel- 
usterand His 300—Jno. D. Lee and the Mount- 
ain Meadows Massacre—Dr. Tanner’s Fast. It contains all 
Inventions—the Modern he, 1655—the Franklin Stove— 
The Cast-Iron Plow—Whiting’s Cotton Gin—Steamboat, 
ll Great Financial Panics 


— and Phonograph— 
70 OTHER BOO BOOK LIKE IT 


for ci 
300 u HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn. 
FRE for article. a 
World — 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


Lowest Price. the scenes and incidents 
boy hood ; — 1 of his youth ; might of his 

4 manhood; ; valor as a ier ; career us a Statese 


„ Agents coin money. 


. New ¥ 


an; election to the Presidency, and the T. 10 
ef his Death, “Fastest selling Book 
Outfit 50 cents ddress 


to 
00 
JONES BROS & CO., Cincinnat! and Chicago. 


EACH ERS, AND OTHERS, 


can make their Holi- 
day vacation profitable by canvassing for any or 
all of our Publications. Our revived Premium List 
many articles iter value to Teachers. 
Address OMAS W. BICKNELL, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT ND SHADOW 


con 


22 „Gough, | 


Sturtevant House, 
IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 
and — With 


Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 cow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 
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eure. Whatever the cause, howevor obstinate 
‘ zſthe case, proper use of this remedy will 
1 THIS distressing com- — 
strengthens the woakenod parts and quickly 
Dcures all kinds of Piles even wien physicians 
Stand medicines have before failed. = 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


JOURNAL OF 


DeGraff’s School-Room Exercise Books. 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Crammar Schools. 


DESIGNED FOR WRITTEN SPELLING, A 


ND EXERCISES IN THE CORRECT USE 


OF LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, ETC. 


It aims to give practical training in the art of expressing thoughts with the pen. Exercises in writing are 
introduced not as an art of itself, but with immediate reference to the work in hand. It follows the plan of 
nature. The child is taught to write, to read, and to combine words into sentences. By this process the child 


forms a permanent habit of writing as if speaking. 


The advantage of the method followed in this book is, that it teaches the correct use and meaning of each 
word in an original sentence, and develops the power of expression of thought. 
Primary, new ready. Sample Copy, 10 Cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


„, 5 Bond Street, 2 152 & 


54 Wabash Av., 
NEW YORK 308 10400. 


1 
CH 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


5 Bremfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
II. Mineral Kingdom, «84 „ 
III. Animal Kingdom, „% 14 
Size of each Curd, 13 x20 inches. 
to illustrate the uses of various substances | 
Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Speci 


articles, mineral substances, and wood Sore are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting industrial museum. Call and exam 


miniature 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 
734 Broadway 
GLARE & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 
Andersens Histories and Mist’ Headers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Meetel’s French Course 

Need and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in KEng- 
lish and +. Lessens in — — 

Giutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 St., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Breadway, New 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Levell’s United States Speaker, $1.00. 
„ Levell’s Schoo! Dialogues, $1.00. 
Northend’s Little Speaker, 40 cts. 
Northend’s American Speaker, 68 cts. 
Nerthend’s School Dialogues, 68 cts, 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, 61.32. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. Histor̃x,... 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. 25 ¥shington St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. — 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


S?7 Fra nostro 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. | 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & 00, 


Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEN BBOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 
Piske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual ef Elecution. 
Vogde’s Mensuration. 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's ologies. 
gend for circulars of our valuable Text books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NHW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only iustrated School Edition in 
the Worid. The only School Edition giv 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 


Agents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 


|Swinton's Outlines of History 


Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton's Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &., &., &a. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 


ax 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS, 150 Poems, selected 
and arrap by Henry Capot Lop 81.28. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELtoT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
„fully illustrated. 61.00. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth ellow. 
Edited by Josernine k. Hopepon. With Illustra- 
tions. Pen ry and envelope, 60 ets. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by Josx- 
PHINE E. HOpGDON. 12mo, fully illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milune’s Indactive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessens in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical con, 1.10 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lesen in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.33 


Catalogue sent free on 
154 zz 22 Bond Street. Now York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
Oxford“ Editions. 


Autborized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
318 42 Bleecker St., New Vork. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Art anp EpvoatTionaL PusBLisHers, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


and the Critical Comments of AL L the | /essons. 


leading Editors. 26 Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice. Jullus Cesar. — The 
SS VIII. — Richari II. — Richard III. — 
beth. — 2 Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry v. 
— As You Like It.— Hamlet. — Much Ado About Noth: 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part 1 
Henry IV. Part yx Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
Well that Ends W ell.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
ot Errors.—Antony and Cl 
Please send for Lilustra’ Circular. 


00 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
BT FRANCIS ADAMS, 
of the National Education League. 
Price * . 1.78. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Olasstos for ry 
of Atiaces vols.), 832 
The E ence (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Sertes (18 vols.), 25 
Putnam s World’s En 


for 25 
and-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Leſhngeelꝰs English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 
— Poeste — 1. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 
8 's Economics. 


turtevant 1.76 
— 1.56 
Le Duc to — us. 
Putnam’s Hints Yor Home lo 3 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLsoN. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & T17 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 
chase of 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Having a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
333 2 87 Park Row, New York. 


Franklin Composition 
Exercise Blanks, 


COMPLETE IN THREE NUMBERS. 
Introduction Price, $1.80 per doz. 
Specimen Pages Sent Free. 


Address 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0., 
246 758 Broadway, New Vork. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and 121 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIopIcALs American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for 1 Catalogue. Teach- 
ers 4 — with Books, and Station- 
A of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


J. L. SMITH, 
pring Map-rollers. 


Maps, Globes, 

A 0 Map Cases, 
Send for Catalogue. 

27 Sixth St. Phila. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR, Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the a ted 
on thin, opaque paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof, John G. Shea; 
and containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ilis. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


NR. WORTHINCTON, 1770 Broadway, N. V. 
SEND for our Grand Premiam List if you wish to 
0 


make vacation a profitable one. Address, 


HE JOURNAL, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Vol. XV.—No. 1. 


— 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot's New phi 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, — — 

ORK, Dunglison's Physiology. 
ny Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 


205 Wabash Ave, (Coates’s Comprehensive er. 


‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
CHICAGO. Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless's Geom. and Trigonom. 
U 
0 a. Raub’s Language Series. 


Gummere’s 
PROVIDENCE, ‘Thompson’s Political Economy. 
fl. | Greeley’s Political Economy. 
; ‘Dickens’s Child's History 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 


Paysen, Dunten & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmeore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com jtion Beoks. 

Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. 
188. A. K. MANBON., 99 Bromfield At.. Noston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 0CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 

PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
ed for primary schools. 
ART II. has well mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 

terinediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school e. It leads up to the Practical 
metic, and gives the 7 a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. ‘ 

Parts I. and II. are also published —— 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elomentery and tical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 


Circulars sent on . 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUS » Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Mn Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Soomosry and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


is des 
F. 


it Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


| COMPTON'S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC OOMPUTA- 


TIONS, being introductory to the study of Logurithins. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Scientific Iustitu- 
tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. CompToN, of College 
City of New York. ivol, !2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By K. 
S. DANA, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale 89 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. By 
Gro. R. BRiGGs, Instructor of Mathematics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, High Schools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 9 edition, 
adapted for College use. By Prof. W. W. JONNSON. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. RIok, of U.S. Na- 
val Academy, and conipanion book to Rice and John- 
son’s Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor 
2 nation with reference to introduction, p 
or 00. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes“ Beaders, History, aud Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &., &c. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and 8 
McGuffey's Revised Reading Charts, 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 


torical Series, Etc. 


Ray's New Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Harvey's Revised Grammars and Com 


Boleotio History of the United States, 
Thalheimer's His 


White's Ari 
Schuyler's Algebra, 
Holbrook’s Gr 
Norton's Philosophy, 
Norton's Physics, 
Norton's Chemistry, 
Brown's . 
Kidd's NMocution, 


A4 line of superior Text-Books ada to Schools of every grade. De- 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., Publishers, 


X. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, 
Ne. § HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MARE, 


Cincinnati and Wew York. 
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The American Drawing Miedels for the use —— 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
| and sclonce. 
Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural N Series. For schools 
| and — 2 ‘Anituals and lant represented 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
G. FP. PUTNAM’S SONS, — 
| 
— 
specimen 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., with pages, mailed on appligation 
is. 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


